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EVENTS OF 


HE Treaties of Locarno were signed with the 
ceremony proper to an historic occasion at the 
Foreign Office on Tuesday. The political seas 

of Europe have been sufficiently disturbed during the last 
two months to warrant a sense of relief and satisfaction 
that the Locarno ship has been safely brought into port. 
It is even remarkable in the circumstances that, 
with the exception of Mussolini, who, “having at the 
moment under his direction several Ministries, has been 
prevented from leaving Italy,’’ all the men who 
initialled the Treaties at Locarno were also able to sign 
them in London. M. Briand, emerging from a pro- 
longed crisis in France as Prime Minister as well as 
Foreign Secretary; Dr. Luther and Herr Stresemann, 
after a prolonged struggle with the German Nationalists, 
ending in a majority of 291 against 174 for the Pact in 
the Reichstag; M. Vandervelde, Dr. Benes, and Count 
Skrzynski were all present, while Signor Scialoja repre- 
sented Italy, and Sir Austen Chamberlain (the newly 
appointed Knight of the Garter), of course, presided. On 
the same day, the first train-load of British troops left 
the Cologne area—a sign and symbol of the new peace. 
The interval for reflection since the Pact was drawn up 
seems to have confirmed throughout Europe the impres- 
sion that it is a big step in the right direction. Most 
people, it is true, have only the vaguest notion of what 
the Pact implies, but there must be a strong reaction 
towards peace when German Ministers are loudly cheered 


in the streets of London. 
* * * al 


No surprise will be caused by the raising of Bank 
rate to 5 per cent., even though it has come a little earlier 
than was generally expected. For some months past the 
Bank of England has been acting on the principles of 
what Mr. Keynes has dubbed “ the sensible school,’’ and 
has kept money cheap in accordance with the needs of 


THE WEEK 


the trade situation, although the consequence has been 
that gold has flowed out on a considerable scale. But 
no one seriously supposed that the Bank would allow this 
movement to go beyond a certain point; a few weeks 
ago we suggested that the limits of the gold which the 
Bank would feel complacent about losing had been 
nearly reached; and Thursday’s decision was thus a 
natural sequel to a heavy efflux on the previous day. 
None the less, it is an event of first-rate importance. We 
are profoundly convinced that the monetary factor 
exerts a far more important influence on the course of 
trade than is generally appreciated, even by those who 
know that it is not to be ignored. Its influence is under- 
rated, because, like most general underlying causes, 
it works by accentuating more superficial causes whose 
operation is easier to perceive. The recent improvement 
in trade has been in large measure the outcome of the 
tentative application of the “sensible ’’ policy in recent 
months. The present step must serve, we fear, to check 
this recovery, and to make for worsening trade, which 
will become apparent, not indeed immediately, but in 
time to embarrass seriously the prospects of industrial 
peace when the coal subsidy expires. It is no consola- 
tion that it was inevitable if the Gold Standard were 
to be worked on anything like orthodox lines. 
* * * 

Commenting on Tuesday’s debate in the House of 
Commons respecting the Communist prosecutions, the 
Times remarked :— 


“ Whether the prosecution was or was not worth 
while is an irrelevant question which may be argued 
indefinitely. All that matters is that it involv 
interference whatever with the rights of free speech, 
which remain precisely where they were before the 
trial.” 

This would have been all very well as a debating answer 
to Mr. MacDonald’s vote of censure, which was so 
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phrased as to make the wisdom of the prosecution tech- 
nically irrelevant, but that is no excuse for evading the 
major issue in the public Press. There were in fact three 
questions before the House in that debate: the proper 
limits of free speech; the expediency of these prosecu- 
tions ; and the eccentricities of the Home Secretary. On 
the first point, the discussion only served to confirm the 
impression that the proceedings of these Communists, in- 
structed and financed from Moscow, altogether exceeded 
the legitimate scope of propaganda and agitation. It 
cannot fairly be said that the traditional British rights 
of free speech are endangered by interference with such 
activities as these. As to the expediency of the prosecu- 
tions, however, and the way in which the present Home 
Secretary upholds the dignity and responsibilities of his 
office, a very different opinion is widely held. 
* * * 

Mr. MacDonald put one side of the case against 
prosecuting Communists when he said :— 

“ Sedition is a disease of the dark; it is a disease 
which only breeds in underground cellars, under 
poisonous conditions, and when reaction has become so 
effective in the State that liberty either does not exist 
or is of no avail. Every time thought is driven under- 
ground, even if it is bad thought, it is a danger to 
society, and increases the potentialities of the disease.”’ 

And he put the other aspect of the case when he said :— 

“There is no Red Peril. There is an insignificant 
agitation which has been troublesome very often, which 
has tried to worm its way into both the industrial and 
political sides of the Labour movement, but there was 
no life, no attractiveness. What have the Government 
done to relieve the situation? They have gone abt 
like a reckless old farmer who sees a field of seeded 
weeds alongside of well-tilled arable land, and he shows 
his passion on the weeds by knocking their heads off 
and throwing the seeds into the air to be distributed all 
over-his ploughed field. These men have gone to gaol. 
You have given them and their doctrines their advertise- 
ment, and by your action you have created a sort of 
reflex sympathy in the minds of thousands who never 
harboured that sympathy before and never would have 
done it but for you.” 

* * * 

As to Sir William Joynson-Hicks, there are signs 
that his indiscretions are beginning to embarrass his 
colleagues and that an effort is being made to restrain 
him. Certainly he was on his best behaviour on Tuesday, 
and made a surprisingly moderate, and therefore effec- 
tive, speech. This followed upon a leading article in 
Monday’s Times, which opened with these unexpected 
words :— 

“The Home Secretary has committed so many 
indiscretions that he is entitled to support when he goes 
about his legitimate business. After some hesitation 
over the correct attitude of the Government towards 
the ‘O.M.S.,’ a casual recommendation of ‘ a touch of 
Mussolini,’ and a most improper whoop over the arrest 
of his still unconvicted Communists, he settled 
a 


As no word of reproof has hitherto been addressed to him 
by the Times, this must have come as a shock to Sir 
William, and we can only hope that he will take the 
warning to heart. He would also do well to ponder very 
seriously the wise and unpartizan advice which Sir John 
Simon tendered him in the course of an admirable con- 
tribution to the debate on the prosecutions. 
x * * 

Mr. Baldwin announced on Wednesday that the 
Irish Boundary Commission had agreed “ temporarily to 
postpone publication of their Report and Award.’’ 
Meanwhile negotiations are proceeding between the 
various Governments concerned on the basis of the sug- 
gestion to which we called attention last week—namely 
that the clause in the Treaty relating to the revision 
of the boundary should be formally abrogated, and that 
the Free State should receive a quid pro quo under 


Article 5, which requires it to assume its share of our 
war debt and pensions charges. The British Govern- 
ment, it appears, will not agree to forgive this obliga- 
tion altogether; but is willing to contemplate settling 
the matter for a much smaller sum than would be prob- 
able if effect were given to the Treaty. A certain 
measure of stiffness on the part of the British Govern- 
ment is not unnatural ; for the Free State has not a good 
formal case for demanding any quid pro quo. We have 
done our best to carry out Article 10, and it is really the 
Free State which now desires its abrogation. But to 
stand obstinately on this position would be to take a 
very narrow view; and a narrow view is always especi- 
ally unwise in dealings with Ireland. In the present 
case, it would be foolish into the bargain, since there is 
little prospect of our getting our full pound of flesh 
under Article 5. We are very glad therefore that the 
British Government is showing a conciliatory disposition ; 
and we hope that it will not allow any fears of being 
accused of weakly surrendering British claims to wreck 
what is really an exceedingly hopeful prospect of deliver- 
ance from the serious perils of the boundary dispute. 
* * * 

Safeguarding is now in full swing, and the veil 
which has hitherto shrouded the Reports of Committees 
and the decisions of the Board of Trade has now been 
lifted in order to release four new protective duties. It 
is stated that twenty-four industries have applied, since 
the Regulations were issued, for safeguarding duties. Of 
these, thirteen were turned down by the Board of Trade. 
This is a larger proportion than we should have ex- 
pected, but, judging by some of those applications which 
have been referred to Committees, the thirteen must 
have put up very bad prima facie cases. Of the remain- 
der, one duty (on lace) has already been imposed ; two 
Committees (on Superphosphates and Aluminium Hollow- 
ware) have reported adversely; three Committees are 
still sitting ; the Iron and Steel application has been re- 
ferred to the Civil Research Committee, whose report Mr. 
Baldwin hopes to receive before the House rises; and the 
other four applicants have been successful. These are 
Cutlery, Gloves, Packing and Wrapping Paper, and Gas 
Mantles. In the case of the last-named industry, the 
Committee reported that “ unfair ’’ competition does not 
exist, but added :— 

“We are clear that it is a choice between giving 
reasonable help to this industry and maintaining the 


thorium and cerium industries in some other way of 
which we have no indication.’’ 


On the strength of this, Gas Mantles, like Lace, are to 

be protected without having made good their full case 

under the Regulations. 
© * * 

We comment in a leading article on the significance 
of the current dissensions within the Liberal Party. 
It is a measure of their seriousness that they persist in 
cropping out into the open despite the appeals for unity 
made on Tuesday by Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George. 
On Wednesday the Executive Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation, which is a stronghold cf the anti- 
Georgians, issued a statement intimating that the rural 
land scheme was being revised, urging that the revised 
version should be made speedily available, and “ under- 
standing ’’’ that the “public advocacy of the original 
rural land proposals will necessarily be suspended.’’ The 
organization which Mr. Lloyd George has constituted to 
push the land scheme has promptly denounced their 
communiqué as “ premature, inaccurate, and wholly mis- 
leading.”” Discussions are, indeed, proceeding as to the 
possibility of modifying the proposals, so as to secure 
Liberal unity, but meanwhile “ there is n> suspension of 
the land campaign.” 
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Within the next few days the Railway National 
Wages Board should publish its verdict on the railway 
companies’ claim for a substantial reduction in wages, 
and on the programme of improved conditions submitted 
jointly by the N.U.R. and the Railway Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation. A study of the evidence given by the parties 
reveals two important points. Against the N.U.R. pro- 
gramme there is the general proposition that railway- 
men’s wages show a substantially greater advance in 
all grades than the rise in the cost of living, and par- 
ticularly in the case of the lowest-paid grades comparison 
either with the cost of living or with corresponding wage 
rates in other sheltered industries is exceedingly favour- 
able, even making allowance for the contention that 
railway wages were unduly low before the war. Against 
the companies’ claim there is the undeniable fact of a 
very large increase in reserves, and the unions can legiti- 
mately argue that the primary function of reserves is 
to equalize dividends in times of good and bad trade. 
An analysis of the available statistics seems to show 
that the companies are operating at a loss mainly as a 
result of the decrease in the coal traffic: if the produc- 
tion and export of coal were restored to about the 1923 
volume, the railways would not be losing money, though 
they would not probably be making it. Unless it is 
held that the present extreme depression of the coal 
industry is permanent, it cannot be argued that the rail- 
ways are faced with the permanent prospect of operating 
at a loss. In these circumstances it may be surmised 
that the Nationa] Board will find substantially in favour 
of the present status quo. 

- * ~ 

The Indian Government has announced that the 
excise duty of 34 per cent. on Indian cotton cloth will 
be suspended as from December Ist, and that, unfavour- 
able contingencies apart, its permanent abolition will be 
proposed in the next Budget. The purpose and effect of 
this measure is to increase the protection afforded to the 
Indian manufacturer against Lancashire competition, 
from 74 per cent. to 11 percent. A few years ago, the 
announcement would have aroused a storm of protest in 
Lancashire, and would have kept our Ministers busy 
interviewing indignant deputations of cotton em- 
ployers and trade union officials. Now, however, Lan- 
cashire has nearly learnt that it can only do itself 
harm by kicking against the pricks, and that the only 
tenable principle in these days is that Indian fiscal policy 
must be shaped in accordance with Indian ideas rather 
than Lancashire interests. If Lancashire had only learnt 
that lesson sooner its hold on the Indian market might 
be stronger than it is to-day ; for the mentality which it 
revealed by its previous protests against the raising of 
the customs duties did an immense amount to stimulate 
the Indian agitation against Lancashire goods. The 
present step does not mark a new departure. The aboli- 
tion of the excise duty as soon as financial considerations 
permitted was promised in Lord Hardinge’s day; its 
fulfilment could not have been delayed much longer. The 
decision has been precipitated by the predicament of the 
Indian cotton mills, which have lately been passing 
through bad times, marked by demands for lower wages, 
strikes, and the abandonment of the industry by many 
of the operatives, who have returned to their village 
homes. 

* * * 

M. Briand’s Cabinet-making is, as everybody 
admits, a masterpiece of parliamentary manipulation. 
By inclining a little to the Right, and at the same time 
making concessions to the groups on the Left which steer 
a middle course between Socialism and Radicalism, he 
has formed a Government; and will face the Chamber 
with hopes of a majority independent of the Socialist and 


Nationalist oppositions. There are no outstanding per- 
sonalities in the new Government: M. Loucheur showed 
great practical ability at the Peace Conference and later 
in the devastated regions: recently he has achieved a 
reputation for great ingenuity; but many of his pre- 
decessors have also had similar reputations, and 
have lost them after a few weeks in office. M. Paul 
Benazet is by far the ablest of the Under-Secretaries. 
He served on one of the army commissions during the 
war, and would have got the French Government out of 
the Greek imbroglio in December, 1916, had they 
listened to his advice. It will not be possible to judge 
of the compactness of M. Briand’s majority until the 
Chamber discusses the Finance Bill, which is due early 
next week. The debates will soon show whether the new 
Government will be able to pass the measure without 
assistance from the bloc national ; and if not, what price 
they will have to pay for it. That is the riddle of the 
present position. 
* * * 

As the military position in China may, at any time, 
decide whether the Conference ends in success or failure, 
the movements and reshufflings of the Tuchuns ought to 
be appreciated as closely as the scrappy character of 
the available news allows. The outstanding feature of 
the new position is that Chang-Tso-ling’s forces have 
dwindled suddenly and unexpectedly by the defection of 
some of the Tuchuns of his party. His sphere of juris- 
diction is now confined to that part of Manchuria which 
lies north of the Great Wall. One suspects that 
Feng’s master-mind has arranged this new balance of 
power. Feng, at all events, still holds the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and, apparently, has some uneasy 
understanding with the Honan Tuchun, who, it would 
seem, has got a general ascendancy in the Yellow River 
provinces. Future developments depend upon the 
strength, prospects, and intentions of this Southern 
group: if it coalesces under Wu-pei-fu, and gets control 
of the capital—any combination is possible at the moment 
—then the Government with which the Conference is 
dealing will fall, and the Conference itself will either 
have to dissolve altogether, or dissolve, reassemble, and 
begin again. 

* * * 

The decision of the L.C.C. to reverse a thirty-year- 
old policy in regard to the sale of intoxicants in some of 
the London music-halls is of more than historical interest. 
It is true that the logical position of the Council in this 
matter has been somewhat cleverly undermined in the 
last few years by successively permitting drinking licences 
to cabarets in the West and East End of London. But 
that does not mean that the old policy of the Council to 
reserve some music-halls as teetotal houses was not a wise 
one. A great deal of nonsense has been talked about the 
granting of licences to new halls making no difference to 
the change of character of the programmes. At present 
none of the teetotal houses appear to complain of bad 
business, and if it is not the purpose of Mr. Walter 
Payne and his friends to find work for the type of artist 
who is out of employment because restriction on the sale 
of drink curbs the demand for his kind of work, it is 
difficult to understand Mr. Payne’s great interest in the 
matter. But for other reasons even greater importance 
can be‘attached to the action of the Council. For some 
time there has been evidence of a swing to the right in 
the counsels of the Municipal Reform Party. This first 
appeared in the retirement of Sir George Hume and the 
election of Mr. Ray to the leadership. Sir George Hume 
and his friends have been strong supporters of the old 
policy. The present action of the Council at the call of 
the drink trade was taken with the approval of Mr. Ray, 
and in spite of the opposition of Sir George Hume, Sir 
John Gilbert, and others of the more progressively 
minded of the Municipal Reform Party. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE CHAOS 
OF PARTIES 


ITH the signing of the Locarno Treaty, the 
WV Ulster Boundary fiasco, the latest develop- 
ments of the Mosul affair, the conviction of 
the twelve Communists, and the steadily approaching 
menace of industrial conflict in the spring, there is 
assuredly no lack just now of important public events. 
But such high themes cannot compete in fascination with 
the most momentary and teasing glimpse into the dark 
places of political intrigue. A passage of uncertain 
meaning in a speech at Leicester by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, a passage from Mr. Vivian Phillipps at Hull, 
crammed in every sentence and between the sentences 
with the baldest meaning, have sufficed to concentrate 
political gossip and speculation upon the future relations 
between the Liberal and Labour Parties and upon the 
internal dissensions of the former. Nor are these trivial 
topics, though the incidents which have been brought 
into prominence just now may seem trivial enough. 
Certainly it is worth while trying to discern what is going 
on beneath the surface of political life. 

Let us deal first then, faithfully and frankly, with 
the Liberal squabble about funds. Mr. Vivian Phillipps 
has made it virtually a matter of public complaint that 
Mr. Lloyd George will not hand over to Liberal Head- 
quarters the fund which he controls. It is certainly un- 
usual and anomalous that one of the leaders of a financi- 
ally bankrupt party should have a large fund at his 
personal disposal, and the Coalition origin of this par- 
ticular fund does not make the situation less unusual or 
less anomalous. But Mr. Lloyd George’s standpoint is 
easy to understand. It is manifest that Liberal Head- 
quarters have no great love for him ; it is not surprising 
that he should have no great love for them. On the 
other hand, he has a strong parental affection for the 
new land policy, upon which Liberal opinion is very 
much divided. It is by no means unlikely that the 
party will decide to turn this policy down or shelve it 
with a discouraging formula. If so, Mr. Lloyd George 
does not mean to abandon his offspring, or to deprive 
himself in advance of the means of enabling it to cut a 
figure in the world. From an austere party standpoint, 
this determination may be very reprehensible ; for clearly 
it means that Mr. Lloyd George is more devoted to his 
land policy than to a Liberal Party which would have 
nothing to do with it. But, in all the circumstances, it 
is only natural, we might say only sensible, that this 
should be his attitude, and Mr. Phillipps seems to us to 
have gone inexcusably beyond the mark in representing 
it as an improper attempt to force the party’s hands. 
We all “ hope and believe ’’ with Mr. Phillipps that the 
Liberal Conference which is to consider the land pro- 
pesals ‘“ will be wholly uninfluenced by any considera- 
tions of pecuniary advantage or disadvantage to the 
Liberal Party ’’; but how many members of the Con- 
ference would have been conscious of pecuniary con- 
siderations if Mr. Phillipps had not spoken as he did? 
A man cannot be blackmailed by an undisclosed inten- 
tion. If the Conference meets in an atmosphere of 
prejudice, the blame will be chiefly due to Mr. Vivian 
Phillipps and the Headquarters for whom he spoke. 

The irritation of Headquarters is also easy to under- 
stand. It has been their chief business lately to raise 
money, and it has not been easy going. The constitu- 
ency organizations have clung to most of the “ demo- 
cratic ’’ money raised by small popular subscriptions 
throughout the country; and Headquarters are left to 


depend after all on large donations from wealthy men. 
Yet here they find that Mr. Lloyd George’s connection 
with the party loses them the support of several wealthy 
Liberals to whom he is anathema, without bringing them 
the financial compensations which it might. Thus they 
are reduced to the prospect of an imminent bankruptcy 
which would be quite unnecessary if either Liberal 
Reunion were a genuine thing, or Mr. Lloyd George 
were out of the way. Meanwhile, candid critics denounce 
them as incompetents for their ill-success, so they are 
in a mood to lash out blindly in the hope of ending, in 
one way or another, an intolerable situation. 

We shall not pursue further the details of the 
quarrel or speculate upon its immediate sequel. What 
matters is its permanent significance. It is evident that 
the distrust which many Liberals entertain for Mr. 
Lloyd George is not tending to abate. Dislike of his 
record as Prime Minister, personal antipathies, and more 
objective misgivings as to his character, play their part 
in this distrust. But, if this were all, the feeling would 
surely soften with comradeship and time. Is there not 
perhaps at the root of the dissensions a profound cleavage 
of outlook and political ideas, dividing Liberals in a 
manner so surprisingly at variance with the preconcep- 
tions formed in Coalition days that it is hardly recog- 
nized yet for what itis? Is it not even possible that this 
cleavage may help to transform the whole face of British 
politics and bring back the coherence, the reality, the 
sharpness, which are now so dismally lacking? Let us see. 

That Britain should be governed indefinitely by a 
Conservative Government is not a prospect which appeals 
to us; nor, we imagine, would it really commend itself 
to most intelligent Conservatives. It is never a good 
thing that any party should retain a long, unbroken 
lease of power; and it might prove very dangerous to 
society, in this age of economic stirring, if confusion in 
the ranks of its opponents were to enable a party to do 
so, which commanded little confidence among the work- 
ing-classes and gave small satisfaction to their aspira- 
tions. Yet we are in real danger of settling down to this. 
The public interest imperatively requires the existence of 
a practicable, alternative instrument of government, 
such as the Liberal Party used to provide in the old days. 
Yet where are we to look for this instrument? The pros- 
pect of an independent majority for the Labour Party 
is extremely remote; the firmness of its grip upon the 
industrial workers has its counterpart in a peculiar dis- 
ability to rally other classes whose support is essential to 
a Parliamentary majority ; and for our part we suspect 
that about 250 seats in the House of Commons represents 
the limit of the potential growth of Labour, constituted as 
it is and making the appeal it does. The Liberal Party 
has obviously no chance of ever winning a majority again. 
The Labour and Liberal Parties might hold a majority 
between them ; this is a not unlikely outcome of the next 
General Election ; it is indeed the only contingency other 
than a clear Conservative majority which is worth con- 
sidering. But if this happens, what will follow? Are 
we to have a repetition of the story of 1924; a minority 
Government, with a precarious tenure, hating the allies 
on whom its life depends and who hate it in return, an 
atmosphere of growing mutual exasperation, of 
maneuvre and counter-maneuvre, ending inevitably in 
débécle? Is this to be our only variant of a normal con- 
dition of Tory dominance? 

It is a perception of the reality of this impasse which 
gives rise every now and then to appeals for a Liberal- 
Labour understanding. But the moment the appeals are 
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made, their utter impracticability as things are now 
becomes apparent. The outlook of some Liberals and 
some Labour men is very similar; little separates them 
except formulas and labels. But each party contains 
other elements which are violently antipathetic to one 
another, and in neither party is it clear where the centre 
of gravity lies. A Liberal who feels himself in general 
sympathy with all that a certain type of Socialist means 
by Socialism, may yet be so repelled by the temper and 
the ideas which sometimes seem to dominate the Labour 
Party, as to prefer Toryism if he has to choose. Simi- 
larly, his opposite number in the Labour camp, contem- 
plating the aura of many Liberals, may regard the sug- 
gestion as absurd that he should co-operate with men who 
seem to him more reactionary than the Tories. In 
these circumstances, any sort of understanding between 
the parties is out of the question. It must remain out of 
the question until something occurs to alter the com- 
plexion of each party. Nothing can do this except the 
emergence of issues which supply a real test of what the 
Germans call Weltanschauung. Hitherto the trouble has 
been that the policies which the parties profess are too 
vague, too much a matter of formulas which may mean 
anything or nothing, to supply this test. 

It is here that Mr. Lloyd George with his propa- 
gandist energy and his genuine radicalism may make an 
enormous difference. There is a far better case for 
depicting Mr. Lloyd George in the old manner as a dan- 
gerous demagogue, with an incorrigible predilection for 
wild-cat, half-baked measures, than as natura] denizen 
of the Centre, perhaps a Tory at heart. His rural land 
policy has an undeniable affinity with Socialism, as that 
word is interpreted by some of its supporters. The 
scheme is exposed to many of the objections which Liberals 
are accustomed to bring against abstract Socialism—the 
complication of machinery, the lack of regard for the 
variety of actual conditions, the financial risk to the 
State, the dangerous tendency to disparage profit and loss 
as the criterion of economic endeavour. But it is an alto- 
gether more practicable and more inspiring proposition 
than any project of nationalization that has ever come 
from Socialists. It will therefore certainly carry with it 
a large volume of Liberal opinion, which is offended by 
Socialism in the vague. At the same time it is already 
eliciting from avowed Socialists a measure of genuine 
appreciation, barely concealed by official sneers. It could 
not be otherwise. For the first time, a detailed scheme is 
put forward, in which Socialists can read an application 
of their principles, which contains a fair promise of 
achieving big results, and yet is not on paper demon- 
strably absurd. 

We write in an objective spirit. We have serious 
misgivings about the land policy ; and, to our mind, it is 
at least essential that it should be reshaped so as to 
permit of gradual experiment and the permanent reten- 
tion of other forms of tenure. If party alignments were 
to undergo a liquefying process out of which the rudi- 
ments of a progressive bloc took shape with measures of 
this type as its unifying element, we should probably not 
find in it the ideal exponent of our point of view. We 
should have much sympathy with those Liberals who felt 
obliged to range themselves definitely on the other side. 
But the nice representation of all schools of opinion by 
appropriate parties is a luxury which cannot be had ex- 
cept at the price of sectarian chaos. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
land policy points to a line of cleavage which-is, we sus- 
pect, the true line, if the traditional working of the 
British party system is to be restored. At the moment it 
is an additional element of confusion in our politics. But 
in the end it is likely to promote the clarification which 
is so much needed. 
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POLITICAL CONFUSION IN FRANCE. 
Panis, Decempern Ist, 1925. 


T is not, I think, too much to say that the political 
| crisis of last week was the most serious that France 
has known since the Dreyfus Affair. Nor is the 
crisis really ended by the formation of M. Briand’s 
eighth Cabinet, for its two principal elements were the 
breach between the Radicals and the Socialists and the 
discord within the Socialist Party itself, and both these 
elements continue. Another revival of the Cartel des 
Gauches seems now impossible, and that being so there 
is no longer a possibility of any stable majority in the 
Chamber. M. Briand has taken the “ Republicans of 
the Left ’’ (Left-Centre) into his combination, but even 
so he depends for a majority either on the Socialists, or 
on votes from the Right Centre and the Right. The 
best way out would be a dissolution, and it may yet come 
to that, in spite of the absurd prejudice against one that 
has existed since 1877. It is intelligible that nobody 
should want a dissolution with the present electoral 
system, which makes a general election very much a 
matter of chance, but it would not take long to pass a 
law re-establishing single-member constituencies. Tt 
would, no doubt, have been passed before now but for 
the obstinate attachment of some of the Socialists to 
the idea of proportional representation, which experience 
is leading other countries to abandon. 

Ever since the fal! of the Herriot Cabinet the 
French political situation has been confused. The 
general helief that the parties of the Left would lose in 
the municipal elections, which were then pending, led 
M. Painlevé to make the mistake of trying to conciliate 
the Opposition. His first Cabinet was not strictly a 
Cartel Cabinet, but was a combination of individuals, as 
have been most of the Cabinets of the Third Republic, 
rather than a coalition of parties. The lack of any 
genuine party system and still more of any party dis- 
cipline, of which this method of Cabinet-making is a 
symptom, has in my opinion been one of the chief reasons 
why the parliamentary system has worked so badly in 
France. During the last week a lot of nonsense has been 
talked in the French Press about the wickedness of the 
Cartel in insisting on party claims and thus making 
impossible a so-called “‘ National Government.’’ In fact, 
the great merit of the Cartel, and also, for that matter, 
of the Bloc National, is that they have made the begin- 
nings of a genuine party system. Nobody feels more 
strongly than I do the disadvantages of the party system 
—indeed I feel them so strongly that it is difficult for me 
to belong to any party—but I am sure that they are 
smaller than the disadvantages of the system of political 
clientéles, which has hitherto prevailed in France. Far 
from having exaggerated party discipline, the parties of 
the Cartel, with the exception of the Socialist Party, 
have not yet enforced it rigorously enough. 

The municipal elections having resulted in a great 
victory for the Left, the position of the first Painlevé 
Cabinet became equivocal. It will be remembered that, 
just before the parliamentary vacation, the Cabinet was 
saved from defeat on a question of confidence—in itself 
of minor importance—by the votes of the Opposition 
against the majority of the Cartel. I am sure that M. 
Painlevé had no desire to break up the Cartel, but in 
fact he broke it up. During the vacation, feeling in 
the Socialist Party became more and more hostile to the 
Painlevé Government, and finally the national congress 
of the Socialist Party formally decided not to support 
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that Government any longer. Then came the Radical 
congress at Nice, at which a strong desire was shown for 
the resumption of the alliance with the Socialists. M. 
Painlevé bowed to the wishes of the Radical Party and 
so reconstructed his Government that it became as 
definitely a Government of the Cartel as that of 
M. Herriot. He was assured by the Socialist parliamen- 
tary leaders that the Socialist Party would give him the 
same support that they had given to M. Herriot, but 
the parliamentary leaders reckoned without the rank 
and file, and the National Council of the Socialist Party 
reversed their decision. 

From that moment even the most determined 
partisans of the Cartel in the Socialist parliamentary 
party should have recognized that their case was hope- 
less, but they continued their attempts to patch up the 
broken alliance. On the financial proposals of the 
second Painlevé Cabinet agreement with the Socialists 
was arrived at with great difficulty, but in the course of 
the debate the fragile edifice was more than once on the 
point of collapsing before it was brought down by the 
defection of a certain number of non-Socialist Cartellists. 
After the experience of M. Herriot and M. Painlevé, it 
was clear that no third Government of the Cartel could 
be formed unless the Socialists consented to join it. The 
Socialist national congress had definitely decided against 
any participation in a non-Socialist Government, but the 
health of certain Socialist deputies was becoming so 
seriously affected by their continued exclusion from office 
that the parliamentary party, no doubt out of considera- 
tion for them, passed an ambiguous and misleading reso- 
lution. In the minds of some of the Socialist deputies 
the resolution meant that the Socialists would take office 
only if the Prime Minister were a Socialist and the 
Government primarily a Socialist one, but that they 
would not refuse the collaboration of the Radicals in 
the Cabinet if the latter accepted the minimum imme- 
diate Socialist programme. In the minds of others the 
resolution meant that the Socialists would participate in 
a Government with a Radical Prime Minister and a 
Radical programme. Naturally the Executive of the 
Socialist Party, which had to be consulted, confirmed the 
former interpretation—the only interpretation that could 
be reconciled with the decision of the national congress 
—and M. Herriot, who had made Socialist participation 
in the Government a condition of his acceptance of the 
Premiership, withdrew. 

There can be no doubt that the Socialist Party has 
reason to congratulate itself on what has happened. Cer- 
tain papers of the Right, which suggested that the 
Socialists should be taken at their word and asked to 
form a Government, were quite wise from their point of 
view. The English experience of a minority Government 
was not a very happy one, and the British Labour Party 
had a much stronger membership in the House of Com- 
mons than have the Socialists in the Chamber, where 
they are little more than a sixth of the deputies. On the 
other hand, had the Socialists consented to join a second 
Herriot Cabinet, they would have ruined themselves in 
the country and perhaps even have split their party. 
They would have made themselves responsible for a policy 
that is not theirs, and have been obliged to surrender 
some of their principal demands. I understand that M. 
Herriot was not even willing to fight the Senate, if neces- 
sary, although it is probable that no satisfactory fiscal 
system will be possible in France until at least the system 
of eleqting the Senate is altered and that body ceases 
to represent only the rural] districts. And in what sort 
of a position would Socialists be as members of a Govern- 
ment asking for credits for Morocco and Syria? 


The sharp divergence in the French Socialist Party 
about this question of participating in a “ bourgeois” 
Government is only a symptom of a fundamental dis- 
agreement which must, it seems to me, sooner or later 
lead to a schism. The French Socialist Party, like all 
the national sections of the Second International, is in a 
false position, which dates from the beginning of the 
war, and is the result of the attitude then adopted by the 
“ Majoritaires.’’ In France, as elsewhere, many of the 
Socialist leaders have in fact ceased to be Socialists in 
the traditional sense of the term. What, for example, 
could be more anomalous than the inclusion in a Socialist 
Party of a Conservative with strong Nationalist leanings 
like M. Paul-Boncour? Socialism is in its very nature 
revolutionary and anti-constitutional, though that does 
not mean that it must necessarily resort to violence. 
Moreover, in France, as in Germany, many of the 
Socialist parliamentarians are out of touch with the rank 
and file. In both countries the majority of the rank and 
file remain revolutionary, whereas the majority of the 
parliamentary representatives are opportunist constitu- 
tionalists. Hence the success, such as it is, of the Com- 
munist Party, which, in France as in Germany, contains 
very few Communists. In France it is a strange amalgam 
of Communists, Anarchists, revolutionary Syndicalists, 
and other disgruntled persons, whose bond of union is a 
vague revolutionary sentiment, and who have joined 
the Communist Party merely because they are dissatisfied 
with the Socialist Party and the official C.G.T. Marxism 
is not and never has been strong in France, where the 
workmen rallied to the Socialist Party rather because it 
was revolutionary than because it was Socialist, and 
many of them have now rallied to the Communist Party 
for the same reason. 

On the other hand, the French Radical Party, 
whose chief asset used to be anti-clericalism, has no posi- 
tive policy of its own and has borrowed certain parts of 
the Socialist programme without accepting the Socialist 
theory. It remains essentially Jacobin and is not snd 
never has been really Liberal. On the contrary, it is 
étatiste, whereas the French revolutionary movement is 
primarily libertarian and anti-étatiste. For this reason 
I do not believe that Communism has any future in 
France. 

All the conditions in France are favourable to a 
revival of anti-parliamentarism, which has always been 
prevalent among the French workmen. The chief asset 
of the Communist Party is that it is anti-parliamentarist. 
They are also favourable to a Fascist movement, for 
French Labour is reduced to impotence by its divisions— 
even the Trade Unions are split up into hostile organiza- 
tions—and the workmen, as in Germany, are beginning 
to be disgusted by those divisions. Moreover, if the 
university students are representative of the young men 
of the bourgeoisie, the latter, as in Germany, are in the 
majority reactionary with Fascist tendencies. 

No doubt the majority of the French electors are 
on the Left, but the Left is all at sixes and sevens, split 
up as it is into factions, which are not even united 
internally. The political situation would be more clear 
if the Right Wing of the Socialists would combine with 
the Radicals, with whom they have no real difference 
of principle, in forming a strong and disciplined con- 
stitutionalist party of the Left with a definite pro- 
gramme. The chief hindrance to such a union is per- 
haps the consciousness of the Socialist politicians of the 
Right Wing that they have very few followers behind 
them, but they would bring to the reconstructed 
Socialist-Radical Party political ability which that party 
at present lacks. 

Ropert Dev. 
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AT ST. STEPHEN’S 


(By Our PartiaMentTaRY CoRRESPONDENT.) 


Hovusr or Commons, 
WepDNEspDAy, DEcEMBER 2ND, 1925. 


HE Labour Vote of Censure concerning Unemploy- 
ment was almost the feeblest squeak of condem- 
nation which I have heard in any official attack 
on any Government for some twenty years. It was 
evidently forced on Mr. MacDonald as a kind of com- 
promise against violence by the back benches; and he 
took no pains to conceal his contempt and indifference 
to the whole affair. This casual contempt, reflected 
throughout the whole House, was probably the more re- 
grettable because, in this more than in any other subject, 
a vote of censure was justifiable, and should have been 
pressed with the greatest energy. For during the whole 
of the summer of 1924 the Labour Government itself had 
to endure votes of censure at intervals of almost every 
fortnight on this same subject, moved by Conservatives 
who pretended that they would be able to find a solution 
if only they were put into power and Labour ejected ; 
with continual scorn at the Liberals for not accepting this 
genial idea. Now the Tories have been in power for a 
year—substantially longer than the Labour Government 
—and not one solitary step could be outlined to the 
House of Commons of anything done or proposed to be 
done to alleviate the wretchedness which breeds Com- 
munism or the conditions which keep over a million men 
and women on a dole, which dole is, for the most part, 
not an insurance, but given on condition that labour 
power for the general benefit of the whole community is 
withheld. 

If he had been serious, of course Mr. MacDonald 
would have led the impeachment and Mr. Baldwin would 
have been obliged to reply. As it was, the Prime 
Minister treated the whole affair with contempt, and no 
Minister of first-class rank spoke at all. The opening 
was left to Mr. Tom Shaw, who wallowed like a wounded 
whale for something like an hour in loud but half- 
inarticulate sentences, designed apparently to prove that 
he had not done worse than the Government which was 
now in office. The House was not interested in the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Shaw had done worse than the Govern- 
ment which was now in office. He was mercilessly 
“ barracked ’’ by the younger Tory members despite the 
appeal of the Speaker for fair play. Indeed, a consider- 
able number of the younger Tory members might do well 
to take lessons in manners and the decencies of Parlia- 
ment from the Glasgow Socialists. But the whole per- 
formance was of a distressing character, and recognized 
as such by the back benches of the Labour Party. The 
most conspicuous feature to any stray observer witnessing 
the debate was, one would suppose, the obviously cal- 
culated and frigid hostility of the back benches of Labour 
towards the men who were members of their late Govern- 
ment. Both Mr. Shaw and Mr. MacDonald were heard 
in a silence which could almost be felt. And, curiously 
enough, almost the only man who roused these die-hards 
to cheers was Mr. Lloyd George, whom they are supposed 
to dislike with a deadly and unappeasable hatred. He 
only spoke for half an hour, but was addressing his re- 
marks most of the time to the Labour benches directly, 
and nearly every one of the propositions which he laid 
down was received with cheers—cheers which were re- 
flected in many cases by progressive Conservatives on 
the back benches. Altogether it was a rather singular 
episode—singular not so much by what was revealed or 
by the actual speeches themselves, as by what obviously 
lay behind them. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, the 
Minister of Labour, in his rather arrogant, precise, and 
uninspired method, confined himself almost entirely to 
expounding what good work he had done in cutting off 
some 29,000 persons from the national dole, without pro- 
viding figures as to how many of these had _ gone to the 
Boards of Guardians for similar relief. There was not 
a suggestion as to works of national development— 
arterial roads, afforestation, electricity, and the rest— 
except that Committees were being set up on the matter. 
And when he commenced to boast that the McKenna 
Duties and the Safeguarding of Industries and the Beet 


Sugar Factory had provided, or would be providing, 
work for perhaps some 20,000 or 30,000 men in face of 
a problem of over a million, even his own followers were 
not prepared to cheer so grotesque a divergence between 
profession and practice. Captain Brass voiced the desire 
of many who were unable to speak, and who on the next 
Parliamentary day protested against their having been 
deprived of the opportunity to contribute what would 
undoubtedly have been criticism of this Government’s 
attitude towards the whole problem. 

The fact is that this is a Birmingham Government. 
From the Midlands, of which that delectable city is the 
centre, come the Prime Minister, the two Chamberlains, 
Mr. Amery, the Minister of Labour, and some minor 
lights. There is no representative worth considering 
from Yorkshire or Lancashire, from the tormented ship- 
building and iron and steel industries of North-East 
England or from the hideous and collapsed region of 
South Wales. Two of the most interesting speeches were 
delivered by private members to empty houses. One 
by Mr. Barker, a Labour member, described “ Real 
Politik ’’ as exemplified in Blaina, where, out of a whole 
population of 20,000, only 200 are being employed. The 
other, from Mr. Trevelyan Thomson, a Liberal, showed 
that 50 per cent. of the skilled men in a shipbuilding 
town in North England are out of employment and 
living on the dole. The district of which “ Brum- 
magem ”’ is the centre is distinguished by trades which 
at present show comparatively little abnormal unem- 
ployment—miscellaneous hardware, mouse-traps, and the 
manufacture of false gods for the worship of the 
heathen. And as one contemplated the Tory policy and 
the bulk of the Tory majority, one thought of these 
pleasant subjects, in connection not only with the unem- 
ployed, but with the so-called Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries, which is to form the subject of fierce discussion. 
Mouse-traps, miscellaneous hardware, and the manufac- 
ture of false gods! 

Beneath the smooth surface of the passage of the 
Rating Bill, in which the bulk of the members voted for 
a method of unrating without consideration of the fact 
that if you unrate anything you must add extra 
rates to something else, there are alarums and excursions 
and something like chaos in all the political parties. 
The most secure, perhaps, is the Conservative Party, but 
even there the revolt of the farmers and the agricul- 
turists is revealing profound discontent ; and there is an 
obvious sharp cleavage between those who desire to go 
with Mr. Baldwin in a considerable social reform policy 
(which they fondly believe is the policy of Disraeli and 
Lord Randolph Churchill), and those who stand for 
property pure and simple, and the battering-down of 
its assailants. In the Labour Party the private meetings 
are something like confusion, while Mr. MacDonald 
endeavours to restore what he calls discipline. The 
leader against such restriction appears to be at the 
moment Colonel Wedgwood, ex-Cabinet Minister, who 
led the fragment of his party into the lobby against 
Locarno in deliberate defiance of a party decision; but 
any attempt to discipline Colonel Wedgwood is about as 
practicable as attempting to harness the British tides or 
the Severn Barrage. There has been much foolish gossip 
about an answer in response to a question by Mr. Mac- 
Donald concerning agreement between Liberal and 
Labour. What was recorded as an offer seems now to 
have been an insult. And in any case, at the present 
moment, whatever may happen in the future, Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his immediate group are so completely out of 
favour with the bulk of the Labour Party that such a 
project would be doomed to failure. But there are many 
years still to come, when perhaps this Parliament may 
still endure, or perhaps there will be a general break-up 
and chaos of parties, and no one but a maniac would 
prophesy what the future may be, either of parties or 
personalities. KF : 

So far as the Liberal Party is concerned, it is a mis- 
fortune that divergence of opinion or even challenges of 
promises should have passed out from private negotiation 
into public utterance. The Party declared a year ago 
that they wished for no tainted money and were pre- 
pared to support the campaign with a publicly announced 
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subscription list of those who were contributing towards 
the survival of Liberalism. So far as the provinces and 
constituencies are concerned, there has been an enor- 
mous development of enthusiasm and a great increase in 
small and large subscriptions. The central organization 
apparently finds it difficult to obtain the money required. 
There is, therefore, an attack on Mr. Lloyd George for 
not sufficiently contributing from his own “ tainted ”’ 
party fund. Of the rights or wrongs of the promises 
made or unmade, of the relation of this to the Land 
Campaign, few but those in the inside circle have any 
knowledge at all. But there is an almost universal 
demand that such questions as these should not be adver- 
tised on public platforms and in the public Press, and 
that if there is any hitch, difficulty, misunderstanding, 
or failure to keep a promise, these things should be dis- 
cussed by the persons in authority, and not sprawled 
about, to make a cause of mockery by the Philistines. 

Few debates in which there is expectation outside the 
House of Commons of violence or excitement ever fulfil 
this-expectation. On Tuesday wild rumours were about 
concerning massed protest by the back Labour benches, 
with numerous suspensions and a general determination 
to prevent the carrying on of business. The facts were 
“very otherwise.’’ It is true that an irrelevant Labour 
member succeeded in getting himself suspended for a 
question on a pension. After that one felt that the 
House, although often fairly tempestuous in interrup- 
tions, had settled down to observe more or less normally 
the rules of debate. Mr. MacDonald was, for the first 
time this session, loudly cheered at intervals by his 
followers, and especially when he passed from defence 
to attack on the Tory evidences of sedition and the wild 
outbreaks of the Home Secretary ; but the grotesque and 
genial “ Jix’’ accomplished something like a triumph, 
not by eloquence or by conviction, for it is quite evident 
that a large number of Tories, following the example 
of their great Sunday newspapers, were very unhappy 
about the prosecutions; but by adopting a kind of atti- 
tude of imbecility, frankly apologizing for his shoot-and- 
be-damned speech of ten years ago, talking about the 
dangers of doctrines preached at Hyde Park Corner, and 
reading out candid criticisms by the Russians concern- 
ing the “ hypocrite ’’ Comrade Lansbury, who spent their 
money on soup-kitchens instead of propaganda. By such 
means he managed to convert the House into a general 
condition, first of good temper, and later of more or less 
empty inertia. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN may be forgiven 
S for a solemn flourish of his gold quill in signing the 
Locarno Treaty. His simplicity and honesty cut 
through the dark mesh of international intrigue, as a 
clumsy but cleansing hand wipes away a spider’s web. 
The Government would not be human if they did not 
make the most of it. That anxiety rather than any 
passion of the Foreign Secretary for the limelight ex- 
plains the amazing theatricality of the signing ceremony 
at the Foreign Office. The staff there must have thrown 
up a producer for whom a career is waiting at Los 
Angeles. One admired the studied unconsciousness of 
the representatives of the seven nations round the table, 
as the calcium lights blazed and the cameras whirred. 
Their instinctive refuge from this fierce publicity took 
the form of inaudibility in two foreign languages and 
avoidance of anything which would make the film worth 
seeing as a dramatic story. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
French was formidably correct, but the cameras would 
miss that, and there was no broadcasting—g curious 
omission. I wondered what Lord Balfour, bred in the 
magnificent tradition of his uncle, Lord Salisbury, was 
thinking as he watched this diplomacy by limelight. The 
philosophic mask was expressionless. Real drama there 
was After the signing, M. Briand launched into an 


unpremeditated little speech, perfect in feeling and ex- 
pression, directed across the table to Herr Stresemann. 
France talked to Germany and Germany to France— 
truly a heart-to-heart talk. The tone was quiet, conver- 
sational ; and for a moment it seemed that indeed the 
age-long tragedy of Latin and Teuton was to close in 
reconciliation, while Sir Austen’s monocle beamed 
benevolence upon both. 
* * * 

The Foreign Secretary has every reason to be gratified 
by the comments upon his receiving the Garter. The 
honour has given satisfaction all round, and the example 
of Sir Edward Grey is there to show that there is no need 
nowadays for the Garter by itself to draw a statesman 
out of the House of Commons. None the less, however, 
is the title to be regretted, as in the case of Mr. Balfour. 
William Pitt, like John Pym, as a great American re- 
minded us, “thought the title of Mister good against 
that of any king in Europe.’’ But the eminent Com- 
moner in our day fights, in nearly every case, a losing 
battle. Sir Austen will go up; Mr. Baldwin too in good 
time. I would not bet on the continuance of apparently 
more secure Commoners than these. 

* * * 

There can be no doubt as to the social fact of these 
days that is most interesting and revealing. You may 
find it in the quiet revolt of English women against the 
custom of public mourning. During the past fortnight 
the difference between the sexes has been general and 
clearly marked. A large majority of the men one met 
in the London streets put on a mourning tie, while a 
majority of the women made no alteration in their dress. 
Churchgoers and others who congregate wore black hats 
or coats; and we must remember that for the poorer 
woman black is usually at hand. A change, largely due 
to the popular Press, was to be seen by the date of the 
royal funeral, but it was relatively small in extent among 
the younger women. A girl whose winter rig, in fawn or 
otherwise, was a bright Ensemble (the trade word, I am 
told, for a very pleasing style) decided mostly to let 
well alone. The normal conventional male would have 
said that nothing could be easier than to put a black 
ribbon on the little round hat. He may even have 
thought that here was an occasion for black stockings. 
But if this was his thought, he probably kept it to him- 
self, as the innumerable limbs, in nude and cinnamon 
and peach, continued to flash by—undiminished almost, 
save for the Russiam boots. I offer no criticism. The 
private use of black is going. Its public use must be 
subject to the same influences. 

* * * 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money is not getting anything like 
the support for his Post Office improvements that he 
might have expected from a public supposing itself to 
care about efficiency and convenience, especially ‘n this 
particular service. All that most English people seem 
to want from the Postmaster-General is the restoration 
of the penny letter, four ounces of printed matter for 
a halfpenny, cheaper telegrams, and perhaps the Sunday 
delivery. Sir Leo asks for a modernized letter-box, for 
plain announcements of all that the Post Office does for 
the citizen, and so forth. I should add that, after the 
miseries of the little postal counter tucked away in a 
grocer’s or stationer’s shop, the things we might com- 
plain about most loudly are the absurd restrictions on 
the sale of stamps, and the difficulty of posting a letter. 
It is, I know, blasphemy to suggest that the red pillar- 
box is an outworn and costly survival. But if it is to be 
retained as an institution, it certainly needs to be suf ple- 
mented by some thousands of lamp-post boxes. 
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The proposal, coming from Lord Bledisloe, to make 
a national park of the Forest of Dean, is excellent as a 
first step towards a policy which, we may be sure, the 
country will take up with enthusiasm in the near future. 
We cannot continue to depend upon private generosity 
and the efforts of the National Trust whenever a piece of 
valuable country is being threatened. The creation of a 
National Parks Department is an urgent need, and, T 
imagine, it would grow out of the Office of Works rather 
than the Ministry of Health. An easy beginning could 
be made with an area such as the Forest of Dean, which 
has the advantage of being Crown land. Thereafter we 
should look for a considered policy. It would provide for 
quick departmental action in the case of an endangered 
Ashridge or Lulworth, and for deliberate surveys of those 
areas—for example: Dartmoor and the South Downs, the 
English Lakes, the Welsh and Scottish mountains—that 
are clearly marked out by Nature for communal use. 
There is high honour in reserve for the Prime Minister 
who takes up Lord Bledisloe’s plan and makes it the 
nucleus of a national conservation policy. 


* * * 


With no little interest do I observe that the 
Autolycus of the Sarurpay Review brings against the 
Dean of St. Paul’s the charge of making too liberal use, 
without acknowledgment, of material to be found in 
Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s “Social Classes in Post-War 
Europe.’’ The Dean, as we all know, can take good 
care of himself. In any case, however, there is a more 
important point involved here than that of alleged con- 
veyance. It is this: What happens to a scholar and a 
man of fine intelligence when he ventures into a field of 
knowledge and thought that is not his own? Could any 
sciolist take in Dr. Inge with a treatise om, let us say, 
Plotinus? Of course he could not. And yet any slap- 
dash anthropologist, like Mr. Lothrop Stoddard and his 
fellow devotees of the Nordic myth, can lead Dr. Inge 
into one bog of unreason after another, provided only 
that he starts with the advantage of agreeing with the 
Dean about the evil of democracy and the sinister power 
of the Lower Orders. 


* * * 


Mr. St. John Ervine, relying upon the sound 
authority of Belfast, goes on hammering at the enuncia- 
tion that is inflicted upon us by the stage, the pulpit, 
and the other people he calls “ refaned.’’ More power 
to him, say I; but his ear is certainly at fault and his 
phonetics (as when he tries the transliteration of the 
evening collect into the curate’s speech) will not do at 
all. He admits, in effect, that it is absurd to call the 
thing he is abusing the Oxford voice or accent. Ber- 
nard Shaw, you will remember, called it Oxford-West- 
End. My suggestion is that its origin is to be sought in 
the Anglican pulpit, the clerical schoolmaster of last 
century having been a powerful agent for its diffusion. 
Spoken English, however, is a very large and complicated 
subject, and sharp generalizations about it are mislead- 
ing. But Iam sure of one thing. Despite the dreadful 
phonetic decay in the smart world, there are large classes 
of people in the Home Counties who speak on the whole 
better than their parents did. 

* * * 

The disgraceful fact that the eminent German 
dramatist, Herr Ernst Toller, guest of the P.E.N. Club 
on December Ist, is obliged by the Home Department to 
limit his stay in England to one week, should be made 
the text of a resounding appeal to the Prime .Minister 
from the whole body of our authors, publishers, and 
learned*societies. 

Kappa, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE REVOLT AGAINST REASON 


Srr,—I am sorry that my levity has upset the gravity 
of Mr. E. L. Ball—a thing that should have been impos- 
sible. An infant in psychology I may be, but I did not 
make, or intend, the “rigid demarcation between reason 
and instinct ” that he imputes to me. On the contrary, 1 
suggested that reason was in its most rudimentary state the 
bit of cunning which each instinct had and used in its 
activity. If the term “ tool”’ suggests something outside of 
the instincts, I can only say that was not the meaning 
I intended to attach to it. 

Nor did I seek to “ justify ’’ the “ revolt against reason.” 
Only let us not pretend to be more reasonable than we can. 
—Yours, &c., 


J. A. Hosson. 


SELECTING TENANTS FOR COUNCIL HOUSES 


Stz,—The letter you published last week, by Mrs. E. D. 
Layton, in reply to my recent contribution on the question 
of the selection of tenants for Council houses, raises many 
interesting points. I am largely in agreement with the 
principles that she suggests, but should find it difficult 
in practice to carry them out. 

She proposes, for example, that where three or more 
persons are in one room, such a family should be given 
preference over others who may have made their application 
months earlier. Such a case has come to my notice during 
the past few days. A woman, her second husband, and her 
daughter by her first husband, aged 16, are all living in 
the same room. The undesirability of this is obvious, but 
it is probable that the stepfather could well afford better 
accommodation, and has, so I am informed, refused a small 
house offered him at reasonable terms. Shall such a man 
receive a house on which the weekly loss paid out of public 
funds is over 20s. in preference to others? Shall a subsidy 
be given to selfishness, in spite of the moral and social 
dangers of refusing the application? 

I agree with Mrs. Layton that the whole question well 
deserves to be discussed in your columns, and certainly do 
not consider that the principles I laid down in my original 
article go to the root of the problem, but the difficulty is to 
avoid favouritism or injustice when presenting individuals 
with accommodation at uneconomic rents.—yYours, &c., 


CHarnMAN OF Hovusine CoMMITTEE. 
November 30th, 1925. 


“CAPITALISM” AND WAR 


Smr,—In your issue of November 21st you published 
under the above heading a record of my own experiences at 
the outbreak of war and during the succeeding three 
months. This record has been made the subject of an 
article in the Darry Heratp of November 24th, entitled 
“A Mighty Poor Effort,” upon which I desire to make a 
few observations. I am described as “an Insurance mag- 
nate,’’ but as you, sir, well know, I am not a “ magnate ” 
of any sort. In October, 1914, I was asked by a very dis- 
tinguished publicist (who, by the way, frequently contri- 
butes to the Darty Heratp) to send him a copy of my 
diary, and what you have printed now I sent to him then. 
I had worked under his guidance in the years preceding the 
war in an attempt to show not only the horror but the futi- 
lity of war, and especially its futility in view of the com- 
mercial interdependence of nations. In the course of this 
work I met men of great importance in commerce who also 
threw themselves whole-heartedly into the task. I thought 
that this diary illustrated what over fifty years of business 
had taught me, viz., that capitalists and traders generally 
looked upon war with alarm and horror. And now the 
organ of the Labour Party tells us that “of course war 
benefits capitalists” and that “ Capitalism’s key industry 
is war.” These statements I believe to be profoundly and 
fundamentally untrue, and unless I have misread all his 
works, so does the eminent contributor to the Darry Hzrarp 
to whom I sent the diary. 
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In my observations I shall as far as possible restrict 
myself to exposing the emptiness of the Damry Herap’s 
comments on my contribution, and shall not enter in any 
detail on the examination of the many assertions made by 
the writer which have no relevance to my own paper. The 
misstatements begin in the first paragraph, when the writer 
says that Mr. Keynes “coined ”’ a phrase about “ hard-faced 
men who did very well out of the war.” Mr. Keynes attri- 
buted a similar but a better phrase to “ a young Conserva- 
tive member,’”’ and if I am correctly informed, this 
gentleman is himself a “ Capitalist” but by no means “ hard- 
faced.” The writer then declares that my article was de- 
signed “to prove that Capitalists do not do well out of war.”’ 
I sought to show and did show, so far as my experience went, 
that financiers and business men are not so base as to favour 
war in the belief that they may secure some profit from the 
sufferings and needs of their fellow-countrymen. The 
HeERaLp writer says that I proved that insurance was not 
profitable at that period. I did not make this assertion nor 
attempt to prove it. I showed what was the general effect 
on banking, finance, shipping, and other trades, but I 
scarcely mentioned insurance excepting that I was alarmed 
at the extension of a moratorium to insurance business. 
My whole point in sending you the diary was to show the 
consternation, alarm, and horror with which the outbreak of 
war was received in the City. The only reasonable refu- 
tation which could be given to my diary would be another 
diary, if it existed, in which the writer had described his 
going to bankers, stockbrokers, shipowners, and merchants, 
and finding them in a state of elation, congratulating each 
other on the glorious outbreak of “ Capitalism’s key in- 
dustry”’ on an altogether unprecedented scale. 

And now a word or two of comment on the irrelevances 
introduced by the Heraup. “Capitalism ” knows no 
national barriers, and if the profits of British capitalists out 
of the war are to be recorded, the losses of German capi- 
talists should also be considered. Has the Heraxp writer 
considered the tragic story of Herr Ballin, whose magni- 
ficent life’s work was kicked to pieces by the militarist jack- 
boot? Taking a broad view, I have no doubt that the war 
entailed a vast loss of capital, although it enriched some 
capitalists and impoverished others. The Heratp is 
readier to accept Sir Josiah Stamp’s premises than to en- 
dorse his conclusions. I pay great respect to both. But 
when I read of the creation of a great number of million- 
aires, I remember that during the last few years men who 
in a given year ranked as millionaires, a year or two after 
were bankrupts. Ask the bankers who advanced half the 
cost of a steamer for which £250,000 was paid, what they 
thought of their security when a year or two later the boat 
realized £40,000. What happened to the millionaire whose 
fortune was represented by rubber at 12s. per lb., when the 
value sank to 8d.? Make inquiries at the Corn Exchange 
for the rich men of a few years ago. “ Where are the snows 
of yesteryear? ” 

What business wants is stability—to which war is fatal 
And if the Heratp writer doubts this, let him ask the dis- 
tinguished contributor referred to above. 

In order to prevent misapprehension, let me add that 
whilst the dread of war was general amongst capitalists, 
they frequently entertained the crudest ideas as to how war 
should be prevented. The “human nature being what it 
is” formula was often used, and their main remedy for war 
was the increase of armaments. But all this is sympto- 
matic, not of love but of fear of war. At the present time 
better ideas are gaining ground and the League of Nations 
receives wide support.—Yours, &c., 

Your ContTRIBUTOR. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION 


Sir,—The attention of the President and Council of 
the International Society has been called to the paragraphs 
in Tue Nation of November 21st, concerning their current 
exhibition. 

The statement that M. Kisling was informed he might 
send a substitute for the example of his work invited is 
untrue. 

The implication that he, in consequence, had to bear 
the transport charges on his work is also incorrect, since 


all of the individual artists invited pay their own 
transport. 

Kindly publish this correction, and oblige.—Yours, &c., 

Francis Howarp, 
Hon. Secretary of the International Society. 

November 25th, 1925. 

{‘‘ Omicron ” writes :— 

“With regard to the first point in this letter, my corre- 
spondent tells me that M. Kisling was categorical in stating 
that the Committee had informed him that he might send 
a substitute: he is communicating with M. Kisling. As 
regards the second point, M. Kisling was clearly under a 
misapprehension, and the implication in the note was un- 
justified.”’] 


LEAVING INDUSTRY ALONE 

Sin,—The Carrongrove Paper Co. held its annual 
general meeting on Friday last. In the course of the chair- 
man’s speech, he announced a dividend of 6 per cent., and a 
substantial carry forward. His speech further contained 
these sentences: (1) “I am in the happy position to 
announce . . . the Committee . . . has reported in favour 
of a 174 per cent. duty. . . . I should like to have seen it 
considerably higher . . . we must be thankful for crumbs. 
...” (2)“ Iam not a Protectionist.” (3) “I say this, ‘ Let 
the politicals, to whatever party they belong, leave British 
Industry alone.’ ” 

This is a good sample, sir, of the dire nonsense talked 
by many of our financial magnates to their shareholders. 
Say firmly that you do not believe in protection. Ask at the 
same time for protection for your own trade. Sniff at such 
a modest measure as a 174 per cent. duty. Congratulate 
your Government on having fined the people who buy com- 
petitive goods. Then warn Governments against “ inter- 
fering with Industry.” Thus shall you earn a reputation 
for sagacity. Incidentally, the price of packing paper is a 
part of the cost of almost every export package that leaves 
this country.—Yours, &c., 


Fir Cottage, Mirfield. 
November 30th, 1925. 


Ronatp F. Waker. 


“THE PERIL OF THE WHITE” 


Sir,—Allow me respectfully to suggest to your reviewer 
of my book, “ The Peril of the White,’’ that it is unwise 
to write “ instinctively,’’ as he calls it, on scientific sub- 
jects. Instinct may inspire a crude disciple of Malthus, 
but reason and practical endeavour framed instruments 
which have made fun of the famous essay on population. 
Malthus wrote in 1798, a generation before the locomotive. 
The small growth of tiny, long-stationary, poverty-stricken 
populations (England had been nearly at a standstill in 
1700-1750) scared him, for he was necessarily ignorant of 
science. There is no such excuse for your reviewer, who, 
127 years after, knows that populations have grown enorm- 
ously both in numbers and in comfort. Our unemployed 
to-day, despite the dislocations of war, enjoy fare which 
Malthus would have deemed luxurious for his relatively 
few fellow-citizens, who in all numbered about as many 
people as live in Greater London to-day. 

Your reviewer might also reflect that while France, 
during half a century, “ successfully ’’ limited her popula- 
tion to less than 40 millions, Germany put on 26 millions 
(37 to 63 millions), and beat France not only in numbers 
but in output per head. The Malthusian “success” of 
France left her at the mercy of Germany in 1914, and the 
sons of British mothers filled the millions of gaps left by 
the infertile French mothers, whose example appears to 
drive your reviewer into “hysterics ”’ of joy. 

It is all nonsense to suggest that the world is very full 
of people. America alone, without much science, could 
sustain more whites than all the world now possesses, and 
that at a high standard of comfort. 

For the rest, my pages do not neglect the quality of 
leadership, and as for the crude suggestion that I have 
overlooked the falling death-rate, your reviewer has merely 
forgotten that while death is inevitable, birth is not.— 
Yours, &c., Leo Curozza Money. 

Royal Societies Club. 

November 17th, 1925. 
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HENRY ARTHUR JONES, DRAMATIST: SELF-REVEALED 
A Conversation on the Art of Writing Plays with ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


The dining-room at 19, Kidderpore Avenue, 
London. Time: the period of the recent successful runs 
of “ The Lie ’’ at the New and “ The Goal ’’ at the Hay- 
market. A speaking likeness of the popular English 
dramatist, full-length, seated, looks straight in the eye 
the American critic, standing at the cosy fireplace. 
Bidden to the dramatist’s study, the visitor notes with 
pleased recognition the cartoons of Max Beerbohm and 
Oliver Herford upon the landing—Bernard Shaw as 
Mephistopheles with forked tail dancing dementedly 
above the flames, and Shaw and Jones, as knights in 
armour, tilting violently at each other over the vexed 
relations of England and America. The visitor from 
over-seas is hospitably greeted, with an air of old-world 
courtesy, by Henry Arthur Jones, slight and dapper of 
figure, with ruddy complexion, pointed, slightly curling 
beard, eyes alight with animation, the aquiline nose of 
the humorist sharpened with the contour of the 
satirist. 

Jones: Ever since you dined with me at the 
Athenzum the other evening I have been reflecting, 
not without a certain dismay and disquietude, over your 
interesting project of discovering the secrets of dramatic 
technic. You have conceived an original and fascinating 
theme for investigation. Whereas in receut years several 
dramatists have spoken and written about their art, and 
have given hints and glimpses of how they write their 
plays, I do not know of any detailed confession or 
explanation of any dramatist as to how he wrote a play. 

Henderson: Two themes have for many years 
obsessed me—themes which, extraordinarily enough, 
have somehow eluded the attention of the dramatic 
critic. Tragedy has monopolized the field; and there is 
no dearth of books on the art and philosophy of the 
tragic drama. But, aside from a few brilliant tentatives 
—Meredith’s essay, Lanson’s chapter, special studies of 
separate periods or movements—there is no book on the 
history and philosophy of Comedy. I mean to write that 
book. Furthermore, whereas there are plenty of books 
on playmaking and dramatic technic, most of them 
entirely worthless, there is no work in existence con- 
taining the “ conscientious confessions ’’ of any consider- 
able group of dramatists as to how plays are written ; 
and, in particular, how they wrote their plays. I leave 
out of account the shallow rhymed essay of Lope ce 
Vega, ‘“ The New Art of Writing Plays,” and the some- 
what light and frivolous letters from a dozen French 
dramatists in Abraham Dreyfus’s “ Comment se fait une 
piece de théatre.”” I have come here this morning to 
evoke from you another “ philosophy of composition ’’— 
but minus the “tongue in cheek,’’ about which the 
critics are still in fine doubt concerning Poe’s “ con- 
fession.’’ 

Jones: A dramatist is a story-teller. Only the other 
day George Moore, in an American interview, remarked 
that if I had given myself entirely to fiction, I should 
have written better novels than Thomas Hardy. But 
I must enter a firm protest against this generous esti- 
mate. However . . . I must insist that a dramatist’s 
first duty is to tell a story. In those cartons you see 
there upon my shelves are some scores of plots which 
only await my leisure to be turned into plays. So, 
while I think it is possible to impart the main rules of 
writing plays, I do not think it possible to teach or train 
anyone to become a dramatist. The technic of play- 
writing can only be learned by constant study, observa- 
tion, and practice in the theatre itself. Books and 
verbal instruction are of comparatively little help or 
value. 

Henderson: The vocabulary of dramatic technic 
always amuses me, suggesting that a play is now a 
ragott, now an architectural structure, now a narrative, 
now an essay in logic. People speak of concocting a 
play, constructing a play, writing a play, embodying a 
philosophy*in dramatic form. Was it not the imagina- 
tive Herbert Spencer who with perhaps unconscious 


humour described a tragedy as a deduction killed by 
a fact? Plays have even been described as a sort of 
dramatic algebra: when all the factors are cancelled 
out on each side of the equation, the drama is com- 
pleted. [Smiling.] One is almost tempted to inquire: 
Is the writing of stage plays an art, a trade, or a 
science ? 

Jones [solemnly]: The drama in itself has no con- 
nection with trade. But the author should always bear 
in mind that theatrical management is a business which 
must put up its shutters if it continues to lose money. 
Goethe has said: “Shakespeare and Moliére wanted 
above all things to make money by their plays.’’ 

The drama, again, is not analogous to science, 
though a sense of scientific exactitude and some know- 
ledge of science are often valuable aids to a dramatist. 

The drama is very closely allied to the art of fiction, 
as I have shown in my essay on Brunetiére’s “ Law of 
the Drama,” where I dispute his contention that they 
are opposing arts. [Reflectively.] The drama, as Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews has pointed out, has a great 
affinity to oratory, in that it makes an instant popular 
appeal to an audience no larger than can be reached by 
the voice. [After a pause.] The drama has a close 
analogy to the art of sculpture, in that its highest forms 
are ruled by large, lofty conventions, and are far 
remoyed from the small actualities of real life. 

Henderson [throwing up his hands in mock despair]: 
Heavens! Trade, science, fiction, oratory, sculpture— 
how is the poor would-be dramatist to know “ where to 
get off’? As an artist-scientist, I am convinced that 
there is one scientific procedure in playwriting : the writ- 
ing of the scenario. No more gifted technical master 
of playwriting ever lived, I daresay, than Ibsen. On 
one occasion, besought by a budding dramatist to read 
the manuscript of his new play, Ibsen curtly demanded 
the scenario. When the young man proudly replied that 
he needed no scenario, having followed his inspiration 
from scene to scene whithersoever it led him, Ibsen flew 
into a passion and showed the pseudo-dramatist the 
door, declaring that anyone who dispensed with a 
scenario didn’t know what a drama was and couldn’t 
possibly write one. Ibsen approached playmaking from 
a scientific point of view; and evidently regarded the 
scenario as bearing a vital relation to the drama in much 
the way the architect regards the plans and specifications 
as related to the finished building or structure. I seri- 
ously doubt, however, if dramatists like Shaw, Piran- 
dello, and Maeterlinck draw up scenarios at all. I am 
a trifle curious as to your practice? 

Jones [ruminatively]: When the nucleus of the play 
has formed itself, and the characters have taken on 
flesh and blood, I begin to make notes of whatever may 
serve as a reminder or direction to me in writing the 
play. I jot down the various incidents in various 
sequences till I get the right and final one. I mark the 
keynotes of character, the necessity of emphasizing this 
point or that. I write out scraps of dialogue on which 
the action depends, or which denote the relations of 
one character to another—anything that may serve to 
illuminate the story and make it easy for the spectator 
to follow on the stage. I throw into the heap of 
memoranda all the shifting and variable raw materials 
of the play as it comes into my head. 

I do not, as a matter of fact, make out a straight, 
clear scenario, for the reason that the main scheme of 
the play as it evolves is always vividly in my mind, and 
I do not need to put it on paper. At the end my 
scenario consists of hundreds of disconnected notes, sign- 
posts, and suggestions, the greater part of them jotted 
down after I have divided the play into acts, but with 
no order or plan that would be intelligible to a reader 
who had not first seen or read the play. I take care 
always to be thoroughly acquainted with all my chief 
characters, and to study the milieu they have lived in, 
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so that if I am challenged I could creditably sketch 
their entire history. 

Henderson: I recall that Ibsen always read the 
newspapers from cover to cover, including the adver- 
tisements—ever on the alert for the germ of a human 
and dramatic story, which we rather crudely call a 
“plot.’’ Incidents in other people’s lives, as well as in 
his own, furnished him with dramatic themes. Perhaps 
you take your “ plots’’ from real life? 

Jones [expansively]: Any incident in real life, any 
paragraph in a paper, any scene of history, or even 
some small scrap of talk may be the starting-point of 
a plot. I have a large drawer full of incomplete plots, 
jottings, suggestions, characters, and themes waiting for 
stories to be fitted to them. I have never been without 
a good supply of plots. God sends them without my 
asking. 

Henderson: Playmaking is the result of conscious 
and unconscious activities—both of the reason and of the 
imagination. Reason takes care of the scientific aspect 
of playmaking, imagination of the artistic aspect. 1 
daresay a single, specific incident, vivid in colour, 
dramatic in appeal, often produces an instinctive mental 
reaction which leads to the creation of a play? 

Jones: Sometimes a single striking incident or situa- 
tion may start the train of a play and gather to it an 
auxiliary series of incidents and situations. Sometimes 
a succession of incidents—extraordinarily enough—may 
dart simultaneously into the brain. The whole of the 
third act of “ The Liars,’’ with its numerous develop- 
ments, came to me not as a sequence of situations, but 
at one glance, as one sees a landscape, foreground and 
middle distance and background all at once. This part 
of playmaking, I cannot repeat too often, is as automatic 
as dreaming. But after the original conception has 
taken root there is much conscious effort and shaping in 
compelling the scheme to go on all-fours. 

Henderson: I cannot resist the temptation to ask 
if you draw your dramatic characters from real life. 

Jones: A character in real life may give hints and 
suggestions to a dramatist. But I have never photo- 
graphed an individual and put him into a play. The 
mass of human life in all its infinite variety lies round 
about a dramatist, like a rich quarry of disordered 
strata—precious stones and metals and rocks, all inex- 
tricably mixed and distorted: it is for him to choose 
from the amorphous heap just that which he needs for 
his purpose of fashioning his group of figures, all of 
them related to each other, every character related to 
every other character—and none of them becoming a 
definite credible human being, except he is hewn out of 
and taken away from human life, and refashioned and 
revitalized by the author in a world of his own, which 
is but a microcosm of real life. 

Henderson: Ibsen once said: “ To dramatize is to 
see.”” Indeed, he never wrote about his characters until, 
as he put it, he had them wholly in his power and knew 
them down to “ the last folds of their souls.”” Accord- 
ing to Fru Ibsen, he was something of a clairvoyant ; 
and she once told me that her husband again and again 
had a vision of Nora Helmer, with a white collar, her 
hand resting upon his shoulder, as he was writing “ A 
Doll’s House.”” Do you, perhaps, ever visualize your 
characters? 

Jones: In most cases not very clearly. The outside 
of Hamlet may be different in a dozen different imper- 
sonations, and not one of them can claim to be the 
Hamlet that Shakespeare “ visualized.’ But every one 
of them may claim to be the Hamlet that Shakespeare 
conceived. 

When I set out to draw a character, I have some 
general idea of his appearance, dress, cast of features, 
&c. But it is clear that many characters can be played 
with equal truth and effect in various guises and make- 
ups, and sometimes with widely differing personalities. 
I try very hard to conceive and realize every character 
before I bring him on the scene; to know exactly his 
spiritual make-up, his mental habits and ways of express- 
ing himself, so that if I am compelled, I could give 
reasons for his acting and speaking as he does at any 
moment of the play. I take great pains with my 


dialogue, and, so far as the necessary convention of the 
theatre will allow, I try to make it the exact utterance 
of the character in that situation. When I write a 
scene, I hear every word of it spoken. Here, again, the 
best work is automatic, and the best and truest dialogue 
is not that which is taken from raw real life, but that 
which registers itself upon the inner ear as the veritable 
utterance of that particular character in that particular 
situation. 

Henderson : Authentic history of some of the world’s 
great dramatists not infrequently reveals that a dramatic 
character is a composite of several individuals. For 
instance, Ibsen’s “ Brand,’ his “ Dr. Stockman,’’ 
Goethe’s “ Faust,’’ Shaw’s “ Dubedat,’’ Shakespeare’s 
“ Hamlet ’’—to mention but a few; and often such a 
character is largely an autobiographic portrait. Perhaps 
you, too, create characters who are composite of several 
individuals? 

Jones: Every character is a multiple character. We 
differ from each other, not so much in possessing opposite 
qualities, as in possessing varying blends and proportions 
of the same human qualities. In the limits of a play the 
dramatist can exhaustively portray only a few leading 
personages. The great majority of his personages can 
only expose those minor aspects of their characters which 
are relative and necessary to the development of the 
play. All the remaining aspects of their characters are 
purposely left in obscurity. Doubtless, a dramatist often 
composes a character from subconscious memories of 
several individuals. That is the true “creation ”’ of 
character. 

If I were asked to describe the process whereby I 
have summoned my personages on to the stage, I should 
say: “I have imagined them from memory.’’ I have 
kept a close watch on all the men and women I have 
met. I have listened to every conversation that has 
fallen within my earshot. I have thrown all my obser- 
vations and experiences into a common melting-pot, and 
have drawn from it fresh specimens and types cf 
humanity that are new and consistent individuals com- 
pounded out of the massed material. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON LAW AND ORDER 
By J. A. HOBSON. 
IV.-ARMS AND MAN* 


S disorder and falsehood have their place in the 
A economy of life and conduct, so has physical 
force. In the spiral of civilization this place 
is one of ever diminishing importance. In the arts of 
industry mind is constantly displacing muscle; new in- 
ventions and better organization continually reduce the 
quantity even of inorganic energy that goes into a given 
product. The modern factory, with its automatic 
machines controlled by a few skilled engineers, has gone 
very far towards the elimination of human physical force 
from industry. So have the locomotive engine and the 
automobile in transport. The absolute ideal is expressed 
in “Touch the button.” But it never is, nor can ke, 
reached. For to the almost negligible force of touching 
a button or moving a switch must be added a larger 
reserve force for rare and ever rarer emergencies that call 
for sudden and considerable effort, not of mind only, but 
of muscle. If from mechanics we turn to art, we en- 
counter in a more delicate way the same economy. In 
the fineness of creation or execution, in sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, the dance, the drama, quality prevails over 
quantity, the greatest results involving the least expendi- 
ture of physical force. And yet even in the most refined 
of the arts, the creative work involves at certain times a 
heavy tax not only upon the nervous but the muscular 
system—sheer physical strains and stresses. 

This is evidently applicable to every ordinary art 
of conduct. However far we go in economizing effort by 
custom and routine, some minimum of effort still re- 
mains, and there is always the possibility of some break 
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in the routine, some sudden accident that calls for a 
reserve of force. It is so in driving a horse, in tending 
a garden, looking after a child, even in reading a book. 
If you do these things skilfully the effort will be small, 
and the small emergencies will be easily met. I chose 
the last example purposely, for in reading a book one 
seems to have reduced the element of physical force to 
something like zero. Yet, as one gets older, the double 
call, that of constant psycho-physical attention and that 
of sudden concentration, makes the lesson clear. An 
angry man, tackling a stiff lock with a rusty key, will 
put out much force and break the key: the wise man will 
oil the lock and use gentle pressure, but even his gentle- 
ness is a matter of degree. My reason for labouring 
these platitudes is that their wisdom is lost sight of in a 
really dangerous way by modern idealists in social and 
political reform. We have educationalists who pretend 
that the beautiful nature of a child should be permitted 
to unfold itself quite freely, or that something called 
guidance can be conducted with no element of physical 
restraint. Similarly reaction against ignorant brutality 
in the care of criminals, lunatics, and defectives, has 
taken shape in quasi-scientific or sentimental treatment 
professing to rely entirely upon moral influences. Chris- 
tian Science, Higher Thought, and other doctrines of the 
absolute control of body by the mind, would expel drugs, 
and even surgery, from therapeutics, and scrap all the 
accepted rules of physical hygiene. There is, of course, 
nothing novel in these attempts of elevated and ascetic 
thinkers to ignore and to deny the body and the influences 
of matter in the conduct of life. They are ever-recurrent 
manifestations of a spiritual pride in the only animal so 
foolish as to be ashamed of his ancestry and inheritance. 

It may be said that the animal in man is and will 
remain quite strong enough to take care of its own 
interests, and to resent successfully any undue attempt 
at the supremacy of mind in the regulation of conduct. 
Any over-spiritual animals will be bred out, or otherwise 
eliminated. But the trouble is that these fantastic ex- 
cesses of idealism are serious impediments to urgently 
needed steps of human advance. They provide reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum to every enemy of progress. Let me 
illustrate from a wider field of human conduct. The 
greatest single peril to the progress of man, to the safety 
of civilization, is war, and the minds of thoughtful men 
and women are bent upon schemes for getting rid of war. 
A quite simple proposition, says an absolutist. If there 
were no arms there could be no war. Let nations, there- 
fore, agree to disarm, and to submit all matters of dis- 
pute to judicial or arbitral settlement. Courts for inter- 
national settlement will need no force behind their judg- 
ments ; the public opinion of the world will suffice. Now 
it is conceivable that some nations might disarm, if they 
had full confidence that every likely enemy would obey 
the award of the court when it went against him. But 
would all nations have this confidence, and. would they 
be justified in a faith which has the whole of past experi- 
ence against it? The proposal, therefore, to put no 
international force behind the international court of 
justice will simply mean that effective national disarma- 
ment will not take place. In order to disarm individuals 
in a community and to put down group-fighting, public 
courts of justice are established with the requisite amount 
of physical force to back public opinion in securing che 
execution of the courts’ decrees. Why should it seem 
reasonable to put international courts at once upon a 
higher plane of morals, and to presume moral force 
capable of dispensing altogether with armed force? 

The only result of the absolutist attitude is to render 
rational disarmament impossible. It is at least signifi- 
cant that the militarist sections of every nation stand 
side by side with extreme pacifists in refusing to put an 
international force at the disposal of the Court or League 
of Nations. Force can be made a means of justice. 
Upon this truth society is built. Force applied selfishly 
by individuals or sections is bad. Force applied socially 
by organized society is good. Internationalism simply 
applies this same economy of force on a higher level. 
There will be less force used, and it will be used in the 
cause of justice and not of injustice. National arma- 
ments must yield place to international, Public opinion 


cannot be mobilized so speedily, so strongly, and so 
wisely as to dispense with an international police. The 
attempt to do this will 7 leave large national arma- 
ments in being, and weaken the reliance upon inter- 
national Court or Council. No reliable peace for the 
world can be won by a false overestimate of Public 
Opinion. 

No-force pacifism contains a double error. Now, 
how does it check the movement towards disarmament? 
It rests upon an ultimately false antithesis between 
physical and moral force. Public opinion, even when in 
substance sound, and operated in the cause of justice, is 
often as brutal and as cruel in crushing opposition as the 
cruder forms of violence it purports to displace. Indeed, 
any close psychological analysis discloses the facts (1) 
that public opinion commonly incorporates elements of 
definitely physical force, and (2) that its appeal to reason 
and good feeling is driven home by the bludgeon of 
authority in ways at least as degrading to humanity as 
the simpler modes of coercion. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
‘* Yes,’’ it may be replied, ‘‘ but the public opinion in 
question will be the enlightened will of all the peoples, 
informed and nourished by the equity and wisdom of 
known and trusted judges.’’ An admirable ideal, gradu- 
ally approachable! But now? Do the peoples now possess 
that full faith in the justice and wisdom of foreigners 
(there’s the rub) needed for the present working of this 
internationalism? Are they sure that they, and all the 
other nations, will accept and obey the Court or Council 
on issues which are held to be of vital interest to their 
safety or honour? If so, the millennium is nearer than 
I think. Sound courts of justice expressing an inter- 
national will are not enough. It is upon a reasonable 
faith in an enlightened, steady, incorruptible public 
opinion that no-force pacifism must rely for the safety 
of an unarmed world. Now, does the public opinion 
even of the educated classes in every, or any, nation 
satisfy this test? ‘‘ Not completely,’’ it will be said, 
‘‘ but hold up the banner of the ideal and the rest will 
advance most rapidly to fulfilment.’? A possible 
economy, provided it does not lead its exponents to Jeny 
the risk their policy involves. What is that risk? Not 
the failure of an unarmed world-order to maintain itself. 
Rather the failure of nations to disarm, because they 
do not possess the requisite amount of faith in the moral 
sanction of public opinion for the fulfilment of the 
decrees of international justice. The fallacy of pacific 
absolutism will thus be registered in terms of competing 
national armaments and menaces of war. 

There is a single philosophic fallacy underlying all 
the perfectionist codes. They all mistake the antithetic 
dualisms of order and disorder, truth and falsehood, 
spirit and matter, force and reason, for ultimate and 
absolute distinctions, whereas they are only conveniences 
for the conduct of life. Couples so intimate in their rela- 
tions, always found in company, always acting upon one 
another, may seem to the casual spectator to be quar- 
relling. But they are of the same flesh and blood, of 
the same spirit, otherwise you would not find them in 
such intimate relations. Perhaps it is an improper 
sublimation of the fighting instinct. which leads so many 
pacifists to stress and dramatize a conflict between 
physical and moral force which is nothing but a lovers’ 
quarrel, when seen sub specie eternitatis. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE long expository first act of “A Doll’s House ” 

(The Playhouse) was made fascinating by Miss 
Madge Titheradge’s consummate acting, but 
brilliant as she was in the last act—her stony disillusion 
was perfect—she could not save the conclusion from 
anti-climax. The second act, and most of the third, are 
as dramatic as anything Ibsen ever did: never was his 
grimness more relentless. If you are not moved at this 
sort of thing, what are you moved at? It is not that 
the play is didactic, except in the sense that “ Antony 
and Cleopatra ’’ is, for Ibsen was far too good an artist 
to utter thought except as a part of character, and no 
one can pretend that Nora is a mere mouthpiece. It is 
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that the situation does not lend itself to any other treat- 
ment, without falsification. The play cannot be said to 
“ date.’’ Social conditions vary, but human beings do not. 
One accepts the conditions in a good play—“ Electra,”’ 
“Lear,’’ or “ Phédre ’’—and the only question arising 
is “ Supposing we found ourselves in such a situation, 
should we react in the same sort of way?” If the 
answer is “ Yes,” the play does not date. The acting 
throughout was good. Miss Martita Hunt’s Mrs. Linden 
was full of charm and distinction; Mr. Harcourt 
Williams was admirable as Dr. Rank, but Mr. Frederick 
Lloyd, though convincing, was a little too mask-like. 
Mr. Milton Rosmer’s Torvald was in the main extremely 
good—Ibsen seems to suit him—but he did not quite 
carry off the last act. The lesson playwrights may learn 
is that you cannot make your plot too obvious. Coming 
home in the Tube, I sat opposite a mature couple who 
tried to explain to each other the mechanism of the play, 


and failed! 
* * - 


The Collece Theatre of the East London College, 
'’niversity of London, deserve great credit for unearth- 
ing Frederick Reynolds’s comedy “The Dramatist,” 
and for the performance of it by a mixed company of 
amateurs and professionals at the College recently. 
In spite of Byron one must admit that Reynolds had 
much of the vitality, if little of the rather superficial 
grace, of his time. In “The Dramatist,’’ which was 
produced in 1789, he shows a ruder and more varied 
sense, both of character and incident, than Sheridan, 
or perhaps even Goldsmith, would allow to be in good 
taste. It has little of the gentility of the London Irish 
tradition. It is essentially English, formless but fruity. 
Yet in spite of its relative formlessness there were 
moments when one was reminded of “ Six Characters in 
Search of an Author.” There certainly seems no reason 
why it should not be seen further West—but not, one 
hopes, in costume. Unless every player is a genius, 
eighteenth-century airs and graces are insufferably 
boring. All the players on this occasion were not 
geniuses. But there was some good acting. The title 
part was played unromantically, but with great zest and 
ability, by Mr. Norman V. Norman. Miss Marie Ney, 
though her acting was rather colourless, said the pro- 
logue charmingly. Mr. Bruce Belfrage was very young, 
but verv dashing, in the part of Floriville, and Miss 
Alice Wills as old Lady Waitfor’t worked to good effect. 


* * * 


Lovers of Congreve must be grateful to Mr. Mon- 
tague Summers for the opportunity of seeing “ The 
Mourning Bride” at the New Scala. No one would 
pretend that it is a great tragedy, but it is the last in 
a great tradition, though some may think it a little 
cavalier to exclude Rowe. The first line at least is a 
popular quotation, and if we find Johnson’s praise of 
the famous passage somewhat exaggerated, it is ex- 
tremely effective on the stave. We must remember, too, 
that to Congreve’s contemporaries this seemed his finest 
performance. Certainly he knew what he was about, 
and if his lines appear to us too smooth for dramatic 
purposes, they are admirably phrased for stage speak- 
ing. The real complaint is that his counters are outworn, 
the situations fantastic and unconvincing. Neverthe- 
less, throuchout his rather low-toned tragedy he is 
alwavs in control of his effects: he never raves like Lee. 
Within its limits. it is well done, though Congreve did 
not really capture the movement of tragedy. The pro- 
dnetion opened well, with a ouiet dignity, and a brave 
attempt to speak the words properly. It was refreshing 
to see a play under- rather than over-acted. But alas! 
it is a play for aristocrats to act, and the only part 
plaved with anv distinction was Miss Florence Saunders’s 
Almeria—and she, in the scenes at the end, where Con- 
greve achieves a mildly grandiose swell, lacked flexi- 
bility. Mr. Alfred Farrell as Osmyn was next best. 
The moment the others attempted to portray any 
emotion they lapsed into ranting, grimacing, and gym- 
nastics. These Sunday performances, if they usually 
show that the actors are insufficiently rehearsed, often 


also suggest that the producer has not given them 
enough thought. 
* * 

A fiim of the new “ Friese-Greene Natural Colour 
Process ” was shown last Sunday at the London Pavilion. 
Its title is “ The Open Road,” and it contains twenty- 
six single-reel episodes (the first nine of which were 
shown) taken during a motor-tour from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. The episodes are, of course, intended 
to be shown separately; nine of them on end were a 
considerable strain on the eyes and on the attention. 
Most of the views were of the conventional “ pic- 
turesque”’ order—cottages, waterfalls, sunsets, and 
gardens—and as in most of them there was compara- 
tively little movement, they generally resembled a series 
of coloured picture postcards. A few were more 
interesting—some remarkable pictures of blast-furnaces 
at Sheffield, and some of the closer and more detailed 
views. Nature, however, is the worst subject Mr. Friese- 
Greene could have chosen, because the dominant colour 
of Nature in England is green, and green is the colour 
which his process most obviously fails to achieve. Jis 
results generally are flat and colourless, rather resem- 
bling the effect of moonlight, and Nature presents a 
sadly washed-out appearance, much less natural and 
solid than in an ordinary black-and-white picture. The 
invention, however, has possibilities in certain directions 
and will, no doubt, be improved. 

* * 7 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, December 5.—A.D.C., Cambridge Triple Bill. 

Paintings by Ivor Hitchens at the Mayor Gallery. 

Canadian Art at Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
Sunday, December 6.—Chekhov’s “ Ivanoff,” 

Society. 

“ Arden of Faversham,” Renaissance Theatre, at 

New Scala. 

National Sunday League ‘Concert for Homeless 

Babies, at 3, at the Palladium. 

Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson on “ The Religion of 

Charles Lamb,” at 11, at South Place. 

Monday, December 7.—St. John Hankin’s “ The Charity 
that Began at Home,” Lena Ashwell Players, at the 
Century. 

Mr. John Brandane’s “ The Lifting,’’ at Q Theatre. 
Miss Gwen John’s “ Gloriana.” at the Little. 
Tuesday, December 8.—Floria Belford and the London 

Trio, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 

Cecil Bonvalot and Adolphe Hallis, Sonata Concert, 

at 5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 

Wednesday, December 9.—The Earl of Balfour, Annual 
Philosophical Lecture, at 5, at the British Academy, 
Burlington House. : 

Thursday, December 10.—Mme. Karen Bramson} 
“The Godless” (matinée), at Wyndham’s. 

Chenil Chamber Concert, at 8.15, at New Chenil 

Galleries. 

Friday, December 11.—Russian Literary Evening, 


S.C.R., at 8.30, at Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court 
Road. 


Stage 


Omtoron. 


TO A GERMAN LADY WITH SOME 
FLOWERS 


Let these flowers, dear lady, tell 
Of tne men we both loved well : 
The father of your little ones, 
The youngest of my mother’s sons. 


The secret men intrigued and lied. 
Forth went these two and swiftly died. 
Many another brave man fell. 

These were the brave we both loved well. 


Each with his own side went through flame, 
And their sides were not the same. 

But in some green bird-haunted star 

Who knows what easy friends they are! 


Lovis Gotprme: 
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and x1x centuries. 


By Lieut.-Col. L. H. THornton, 
C.M.G., D.8.0. 


Cr. 80. 11 maps 7s. 6d. net 


“A delightful series of studies of 
Marshal Maurice de Saxe, Major- 
General Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, 
Lord Peterboroughand Major-General 
James Wolfe...as humorous as they 
are comprehensive.” The Daily Graphic 
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A Selection 


CONCERNING THE 
HABITS OF INSECTS 


By F. BALFour-BROWNE. 


Cr. 8vo. g plates, map and 4 text-figs. 
6s. net 


This book, based on the author’s 

Christmas lectures at the Royal Insti- 

tution, has been described by The 

Nation and the Athenaeum as “an ad- 

mirable book....It can be recom- 

mended both to young people and to 
adults.” 
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A FLYING VISIT TO 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuet Hoare, 


BART., C.M.G., M.P., Secretary of State 
Sor Air. 

Cr. 800. 8 plates and map. gs 6d. net 

“Reads rather like a chapter out of 


the Arabian Nights.” 
The Westminster Gazette 
“Sir Samuel Hoare has written up a 


most vivid log of a memorable and 
valuable trip.” Sunday Times 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


“* JUG 


poet was a nightingale. The bird and the man 

did but sing because they must, and, though 
the song might be sad, it must also be sweet—indeed 
the sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought. 
We have changed all that: Mr. Eliot, who is a long 
way the best of the modern poets, makes his nightingales 
sing 


ci the Victorian and to most of his ancestors the 


“* Jug Jug’ to dirty ears,” 
and tells us how 


“The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff, dishonoured shroud.’’ 


The dirty ears and the liquid siftings are now as essential 
a part of the nightingale’s song as the magic casements, 
the perilous seas, the verdurous glooms, and the winding 
mossy ways. 

* * * 

The revolution which has so sadly upset the poetic 
nightingale may be studied with profit in three books 
published last week: “Human Shows: Far Phantasies: 
Songs and Trifles,” by Thomas Hardy (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.); “English Poems,’’ by Edmund Blunden 
(Cobden-Sanderson, 6s.); and “ Poems, 1909-1925,”’ by 
T. S. Eliot (Faber & Gwyer, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Hardy was 
one of the first, if not the first, te start the revolution, 
and the most modern poets owe a great deal more to him 
than perhaps they acknowledge or realize. He is out 
of favour, I am told, with the youngest generation, but 
that is only the natural reaction which we all feel against 
our spiritual parents. There are few poems in this his 
latest collection which I do not read with a little thrill 
of pleasure at the recognition of poetry, and poetry which 
no one but this particular poet could write. 
himself :— 


He says 


‘ Any little old song 
Will do for me,.... 
Newest themes I want not 
On subtle strings, 
And for thrillings pant not 
That new song brings 
I only need the homeliest 
Of heartstirrings.”’ 
That is true. Mr. Hardy takes any little old song, but 
when he has done with it, it is no longer old and often 
no longer little; its tune is now Mr. Hardy’s, and in 
every line it bears the imprint of that queer, original 
personality. 
a * * 
exaggerated in criticizing them. When I get a book of 
which contains the poems written by him since 1921. 
Mr. Blunden is, I believe, a genuine poet who has not 
yet found, except in one or two poems, the tune which 
is appropriate to what he has to say. Temperamentally 
he belongs to the older generation of nightingales, but 
he is too young and too honest not to feel the impulse 
of those revolutionary birds who are singing their “ Jug 
Jug’’ to dirty ears. With all their merits, therefore, 
his poems disclose an artistic discomfort which will, one 
hopes, be temporary. 
a * ” 
There are many who will welcome this collected 
edition of Mr. Eliot’s poems. Personally I like Mr. 
Eliot’s poems so much that I am afraid of appearing 


JUG’ TO 


DIRTY EARS” 


exaggerated in criticizing them. When I get a book of 
his into my hands, I become fascinated ; I simply cannot 
stop rereading the poems until something physical from 
outside forces me to shut the book. Naturally I think 
that there is something rare in the book itself to cause 
so rare a reaction. In the first place I believe it to be 
poetry, for real poetry is very rare. Mr. Eliot is a real 
poet. That he is difficult to understand, I admit; and 
this difficulty will cause many people to miss the poetry. 
But if anyone will read the opening of “The Waste 
Land,’’ and the whole of “ Gerontion,’’ without fussing 
very much about whether or not he is understanding 
exactly what the author means, he will suddenly be 
amazed and delighted by the mere beauty of the 
poetry :— 
“Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 

Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain 

I was neither at the hot gates 

Nor fought in the warm rain 


Nor knee deep in the salt marshes, heaving a cutlass, 
Bitten by flies, fought.’ 


Secondly, Mr. Eliot has not only got the poetry, but 
he has found the instrument, the tune, the measure, the 
method which exactly fit the singing of “Jug Jug” to 
dirty ears. I feel the spirit of 1922 moving in “ The 
Waste Land ”’ more violently and potently than in any 
other contemporary poem: the spirit of the age is 
breathed into it much as the spirit of 1850 was breathed 
into “In Memoriam.”’ 
* * * 

I have admitted that Mr. Eliot’s poetry is difficult 
to understand, but I admit it with so many quali- 
fications that the admission is valueless. I am sure 
that I understand every poem which Mr. Eliot has 
written ; I could not tell you exactly what every word 
and line mean, but that is not necessary for an under- 
standing and appreciation of the poems. In fact, the 
real criticism of Mr. Eliot is that he is too easy to under- 
stand, because he is always saying the same thing in 
different ways. His method, which alone involves 
obscurity, consists in keeping two tunes going at the 
same time, often one against the other. First, he works 
persistently through allusions: in the simplest case four 
words, lifted from Shakespeare and inserted in a poeim 
called “ Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a 
Cigar,’’ evoke the image of Cleopatra and how her barge 
burned on the water, an image which is flung in the 
face of the Princess Volupine, the “ Chicago Semite 
Viennese’’ Bleistein, and Sir Ferdinand Klein. 
Secondly, he attempts to communicate rather subtle 
emotions by the crude and violent juxtaposition of dis- 
cordant scenes, thoughts, emotions. My only criticism 
of him is that the theme which he plays on these subtle 
strings is always the same and is very old, The splen- 
dour and romance of our desires and imaginations, the 
sordidness of reality—that is the theme of Prufrock, of 
Sweeney, of Bunbank, of The Waste Land, of the 
Hollow Men. The nightingale never sings anything but 
“Jug Jug’’ to dirty ears. The mind is eternally 
“aware of the damp souls of housemaids sprouting 
despondently at area gates,’’ while eternally looking for 
the barge of Cleopatra burning all day upon the water. 
The end of life is “ an old man driven by the Trades to 
a sleepy corner,’ with “thoughts of a dry brain in a 
dry season,” and the world when it ends, will end “ not 
with a bang but a whimper.”’ 

LeonarD Woo-tr. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE DEAD ? 
A Study on Eschatology. By the Rev. J. P. 
ARENDZEN, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Gospels, Fact, 
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REVIEWS 
THE HAWTHORNDEN CONVERSATIONS 


Jonson and Drummond: their Oonversations. A Few 

Remarks on an Eighteenth-Century Forgery. by 

C, L, Starner, M.A. (Oxford: Blaekwell. 4s, 6d.) 

THE object of this pamphlet is to prove that the well-known 
“ Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of 
Hawthornden ”’ is a forgery, perpetrated in collaboration at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century by Sir Robert Sib- 
bald, the first President of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, Bishop Sage, and Thomas Ruddiman, the 
most eminent Scottish Latinist of his time. No doubt of 
the authenticity of these Notes has been expressed by any 
scholar during two centuries, though Drummond was 
attacked with extreme virulence by Gifford (in his Memoirs 
of Ben Jonson) for alleged unfriendliness and breach of con- 
fidence and hospitality. The original MS. is not known to 
be in existence. 

The chief authority on the subject is David Laing, who 
published the “ Conversations ” for the Shakespeare Society 
in 1842. Says Laing :— 

“ In 1711 there was published at Edinburgh an edition 
of Drummond’s works, both in prose and verse. His son, 
Sir William Drummond, who still survived, and had pre- 
served his father’s papers with religious care, communi- 
cated them to the editor of the volume, supposed to be 
Thomas Ruddiman the grammarian, or to Bishop Sage, 
who is said to have furnished the biographical account of 
the author, and the historical introduction. Among those 
papers were the original Notes by Drummond of his Con- 
versations with Ben Jonson. Unfortunately, as it has 
proved, the editor, instead of giving a correct copy of these 
Notes, or Informations, gave merely an abstract, which he 
entitled ‘ Heads of a Conversation betwixt the famous Poct 
Ben Johnson, and William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
January, 1619,’ Lut which left it very doubtful what might 
be the precise extent and nature of the original. Unfor- 
tunately, also, this paper was occasionally employed to 
asperse Jonson’s character, and some scurrilous additions 
were interpolated by the anonymous editor [Shiels]. of 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, the better to serve such a 
purpose.”’ 


Sir William Drummond died in 1713. After his death 
the Drummond papers were neglected by non-literary heirs, 
and the general belief was that some of them disappeared. 
In 1782 they were handed over to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. Laing, who examined them carefully, thought 
it “likely that a portion of the letters and papers made use 
of by the editor of Drummond’s Works, in 1711, had never 
been returned to Hawthornden.’’ He continues :— 

“. .. when going through the papers of Sir Robert Sib- 

bald I was agreeably surprised to find in a volume of 

‘ Adversaria’ what Learg the evident marks of being a 

literal transcript of Drummond’s original Notvs. ‘The 

volume has no date, but was probably anterior to i710, 
when Sibbald was in his seventieth year. It is transcribed 
with his own hand. . . . Sir Robert Sibbald was merely 
an industrious antiquary, and with considerable learning 
and unwearied assiduity, no doubt copied these Notes on 
account of the literary information they contained; while 
his character is a sufficient warrant for the literal accuracy 
of the transcript . . . after communicating it to Sir Walter 

Scott, and other gentlemen well qualified to judge of its 

genuineness—and no doubt has ever been expressed on 

this head—it was communicated to a meeting of the 

Society of Antiquaries, and printed in the ‘ Archrologia 

Scotica.’.. .” 

Since Laing was responsible for the publication and 
discovery of Sibbald’s transcript, the orthodox account has 
been given as nearly as possible in his words. Mr. Stainer 
doubts that such conversations took place, and were recorded 
by Drummond; he calls Sir Robert Sibbald, Bishop Sage, 
and Ruddiman “ forgers”’ and “ conspirators,’’ but alleges 
no motive for the conspiracy and the forgery except “to 
sell the Drummond folio of 1711 and to claim a poet for 
Scotland.’’ Considering the high character and independent 
position of the three men accused, the inadequate motive 
alleged, the extraordinary amount of knowledge, labour, and 
talent involved, the accusation prima facie looks improb- 
able. Nor does the evidence brought forward by Mr. Stainer 
convincingly support the charge, any more than the con- 
fused arrangement of his argument, the bias of his judg- 
ment, the pedantic eagerness with which trifles are exag- 
gerated, the heated intolerance of his attitude towards the 
“ forgers,’’ and the patronizing tone he adopts towards 
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scholars who accept the “ Conversations ” as genuine. His 
chronological arguments are extremely confused, and he 
appears to forget that the New Style was adopted in Scot- 
land in 1601, i.e., the year began in Scotland on January Ist, 
and not March 25th, as in England. The most that can be 
said is that Mr. Stainer points out certain difficulties, incon- 
sistencies, and misstatements in the folio prefac2 and in the 
“ Conversations’; but many of them had already been dealt 
with by Laing. For example, the folio statement that Ben 
went to Scotland “on purpose to visit” Drummond, with 
which Mr. Stainer makes po play, was dismissed by Laing 
as a “gratuitous assumption.” But it is obvious that the 
authenticity of the Sibbald transcript is in no way involved 
here. Indeed, a careful rereading of Laing’s reprint, 
preface, and notes disposes of many of Mr. Stainer’s objec- 
tions and strengthens the conviction of genuineness. 

He adopts a kind of Morton’s fork argument, i.e., if the 
“Conversations ’’ are supported by printed evidence in 
Jonson’s Works or elsewhere, then Sibbald pirated them; 
if they are not so supported, of course Sibbald invented 
them. Again, if the “ Conversations ’’ report inaccuracies 
of fact, the fault is not with the flowing bowl or Jonson’s 
looseness of talk or Drummond’s inaccuracies of memory, 
but with Sibbald’s “ignorance.” Mr. Stainer cannot 
have it both ways, the “forgers’’ cannot be both so 
skilled as to deceive every scholar for two centuries and yet 
so ignorant as not to have read Taylor’s “ Pennylesse Pil- 
grimage ’’—an essential work for their enterprise. 

The discrepancies between the folio abridgment and 
Sibbald’s transcript are rather a proof of good faith than 
otherwise. “Anyone could know”’ that no biographer of 
the eighteenth century possessed the modern scientific 
scruples about exact reproduction oi original documents. 
Sibbald, as an antiquary, made an exact transcript; the 
folio editor only made use of the document biographically, 
abridged it, and even touched up the style in accordance 
with eighteenth-century notions of elegance. The differ- 
ences between the two transcripts are nearly all of this 
kind, and it will be found that Sibbald gives a racy phrase 
smacking of the seventeenth century when the folio gives 
an elegant paraphrase. But in essentials the two accounts 
agree; their similarities are much greater than their differ- 
ences. Here again Mr. Stainer strains the evidence unwar- 
rantably; he does not choose to consider this obvious 
explanation, but jumps to the conclusion that “ they are 
without doubt the rival versions of conspirators who... 
were unable to agree ’’—a not very convincing and rather 
far-fetched explanation. Similarly, the error about Ben’s 
going to Scotland “on purpose to visit’’ Drummond is a 
characteristic eighteenth-cegtury flourish such as biographers 
then always allowed themselves. Certainly, Ruddiman or 
the Bishop was guilty of carelessness and inaccuracy when 
he made the statement; but there is a vast gap between 
mere inaccurate flourishes and deliberate forgery. Moreover, 
one can see very plainly the motives of forgers like Chatter- 
ton and Macpherson, Iveland and Payne Collier; but in 
this case there is no adequate motive at all for so elaborate 
and painstaking a fabrication. 

Taken as a whole, the “Conversations ’’ give a strong 
impression of genuineness; they are quite the sort of free, 
happy-go-lucky, exaggerated talk that Ben might have chir- 
ruped over his cups, full of the censure of contemporaries 
which comes so easily to a man’s lips in private talk, of the 
violent over-statement with which a poor man of letters 
bears down a social superior of inferior intellect, and of the 
leg-pulling which a Londoner practises on a provincial whose 
sense of humour is defective. The original wildness of the 
talk over the canary was emphasized by the fact that Drum- 
mond naturally recorded what struck him most, and that 
would be the most violent and extreme statements. (Mr. 
Gregory Smith brings out these points very well in his 
“ Ben Jonson.’’) Again, unless Drummond’s memory had 
been exceptionally good he was bound to make mistakes 
in transcribing memories of conversation—he was no Bos- 
well. Finally, it seems improbable that anything so racy, 
s0 amusing, so occasionally bawdy, and so characteristic as 
the “‘ Conversations ’’ could have been compounded by three 
grave Scots of the eighteenth century, however skilled an 
antiquary one of them may have been. 

RicHarp ALDINGTON. 
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ROME AND FRANCE 
L’Bglise et la France. 


Tur then Abbé Loisy was the protagonist of the Modernist 
movement in the Roman Catholic Church ; of the sixty-five 
propositions condemned in the Decree Lamentabili (1907) 
more than fifty were aimed at his writings. Since 1909 he 
has occupied the Chair of History of Religions at the 
Collége de France, and his activities have been confined to 
its duties. But since then much has taken place in the 
religious world ; and to a teacher with his record it may well 
have seemed a duty to speak of the present situation as it 
appears to him, tracing its links with the past, and forecast- 
ing its probable future. He has done so in “ L’Eglise et la 
France” with disinterestedness, moderation, and under- 
standing ; he speaks of what he knows. 

A persistent attempt has been made to represent the 
abolition of the Concordat (1906) as the liberation of a perse- 
cuted Church from State control, and to propagate the fable 
of a post-war revival of French religion. Memories are 
short. With regard to the Concordat, we forget the circum- 
stances which led to its abolition; while, with regard to the 
effect of the war upon religion, our own experience should 
secure us against deception. In France, as in England, there 
has been no revival, but a general, an alarming, decline. 

Not all Catholicism, indeed, is of the same quality and 
character ; a gulf lies between the grave and dignified piety 
of Saint-Sulpice and the type of religion represented by 
such journals as Le Petertn and La Crorx: one has passed 
from the latitude of Bishop Butler to that of the Cuurcu 
Trmes. But the former is a decreasing, the latter an 
increasing force. “The Church of France has long ceased 
to exist’; and though Catholicism is still, and will be for 
long, a power to be reckoned with, the intelligence of the 
nation stands outside it. What has led to this is, in 
M. Loisy’s opinion, the Papacy, which he describes as having 
become une agence italienne pour l'erploitation de la chrétienté. 
It claims a divine right. But its character is less that of a 
Church or Teacher than of a Ruler. Tu regere imperio 
populos. It is a Theocracy, which, under the disguise of 
an international religion, has realized itself in the religious 
sphere. Its history is an eventful one. Its domination, 
arbitrary as it was, was acquiesced in as long as it stood 
for a better reason and conscience than that of the lay world. 
When it ceased to do so, its sufficient reason disappeared ; 
the century which, under Boniface VIII., witnessed the 
climax of its usurpation, witnessed also the beginnings of 
its decay. In the period of the reforming Councils—Pisa, 
Constance, Basel—its yoke might have been thrown off. But 
no alternative presented itself; the Church was Sindbad, 
the Papacy was the Old Man of the Sea. The Conciliar 
system was impracticable ; Rome was in possession ; dynastic 
and political interests were enlisted on her side. The Haps- 
burgs, the Jesuits, the Council of Trent, the reaction from 
the Reformation, and later, from 1789, stereotyped the 
situation, to which the Definition of Infallibility (1870) put 
the coping stone. The minority bishops were blamed for 
their weakness; but it is difficult to see what they could 
have done. Things had gone too far to be remedied. Their 
respective Governments would not interfere ; they themselves 
were pledged by their past; it was submission or revolt ; 
and, had they revolted, not a sacristan would have followed 
them : they were, so to speak, in a cleft stick. Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s Memorandum of April, 1871 [Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 49], 
puts the case in a nutshell. Neither of the two brothers, 
the Cardinal nor the future Chancellor, regarded the Vatican 
Council as either free or ecumenical. But they saw no future 
for the Old Catholic body. Should the Church in the end 
reform itself, well: if not, it was doomed to fall, and its 
place would be taken by some other form of religion. 
Meanwhile, they waited upon events. 

It has been said that Catholicism in its existing shape 
provides for the average man better than any other form of 
religion ; that it does so is, indeed, the distinctive argument 
of its propaganda in our own time. There is a sense in 
which it is true. “The natural man is a born Catholic” : 
he is frankly not interested in ideas; he takes his Church, 
if he has one, as part of the setting of life. But the less 
average he becomes, the less this is so. It is, no doubt, the 
scholar who is least at case in the system. The Anti- 


By ALFRED Loisy. (Paris: Nourry,) 


Modernist crusade, if less in evidence than formerly, is no 
less active. The systematic process of delation continues ; 
even under Pius X. nothing so scandalous took place as the 
recent condemnation of the Sulpician Manuel Biblique; the 
Inquisition and the Index are united, ils ne sont plus qu’un 
seul ministére de Vignorance publique dans I’Eglise Romaine. 
The lot of the more educated clergy is pitiable. Malheur a 
ceux qui, bien instruits des questions, sont ow se croient obligés 
@écrire sur les matiéres de critique religieuse! Vépée de 
Damoclés est suspendue sur leurs tétes. 

The book ends with a question of French politics on 
which a foreigner can have no opinion: the renewal of diplo- 
matic relations between France and the Vatican. In view 
of the situation in Alsace-Lorraine and of the interests of 
the French Missions in the East, M. Loisy suggests that the 
renewal should be unilateral; a French agent, he thinks, 
should be accredited to the Vatican; but the presence of a 
Nuncio in Paris is not to be desired. It will be remembered 
that, when Leo XIII. wished to establish direct relations 
with England, the proposal was opposed by Cardinal 
Manning and the Irish Catholic bishops. Their motives 
were probably not unlike those of M. Loisy. 

A. F. 


“YANKEE DOODLE” OR “RULE BRITANNIA” ? 
The Raven on the Skyscraper. By VERONICA and PAut KING, 

(Fisher Unwin. 10s.) 

Americans will cordially dislike everything that Mr. and 
Mrs. King have to say about the United States, and Eng- 
lishmen may be alarmed; for it is their thesis that the 
American spirit is a menace to the world in general, and 
particularly to England. 

To begin with, America offends by possessing in crudely 
exaggerated forms those elements of modern life which Mr. 
and Mrs. King eagerly and indiscriminately dislike ; such as 
psycho-analysis, the red flag, the modern woman, freemasons, 
the League of Nations, and (of course) Jews. Therefore they 
begin their book by saying exactly what they think of these 
assorted bugbears. But though their prejudices are roughed 
out for them by the Mornine Post, the authors have filled 
in the detail from their own observation, and have written 
a stimulating book. 

Especially refreshing is their denunciation of the United 
States as the home of fads. The Americans aim at a uniform 
standard of life and character, and public opinion is devoted 
to the high task of turning out 100 per cent. American 
citizens. But such uniformity does not stabilize character. 
On the contrary, any fad poured out on a dead-level society 
spreads quickly and far, because there are few upstanding, 
individual thinkers to stem its flew. Im this attack on 
American fads, “and worse’’—on frivolity, crime, and general 
rottenness—Mr. and Mrs. King perhaps employ sarcasm too 
constantly ; they certainly use it well, but just because they 
never fail to spit their victim, the sword becomes blunted by 
invariable success. 

After denouncing the trend of Americanization, which 
they fear as a danger to civilization, Mr. and Mrs. King pass 
on to an unorthodox and frank discussion of Anglo-American 
relations. Here their contention is that we have submitted 
too meekly to the suggestion that the world must be saved by 
brotherly Anglo-Saxon endeavour, without observing that 
this suggestion comes always from the other side, and always 
assumes the senior-partnership of the United States. They 
prove this assumption from the letters of “ poor Mr. Page, 
with his regular ‘Yankee Doodle” patriotism.” Like many 
Americans, Page could not forget England the Oppressor, 
and how America had thrown off the yoke, and gone ahead 
in the race for power. “The account,” he wrote, “was 
squared when [England] twice sent an army against us— 
in her folly—especially the last time when she burnt our 
capital. There’s been no obligation since. The obligation is 
on the other foot. We've set her an example of what 
democracy will do for men, an example of efficiency, an 
example of freedom of opportunity. The future is ours, and 
she may follow us and profit by it.’’ 

This reminder of American arrogance may be useful to 
those who are too easily impressed by American “ hot-air,” 
but even they must remember to discount the exaggerations 
and prejudices which make “ The Raven on the Skyscraper " 
such a lively book, 
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Butler, De La Mare. Machen, Walpole, 
Hudson, McFee, Housman, Laurence, 

Douglas, and many others. —:: 





Please let us know what you have which you 
are willing to sell and we will quote you a 
33 : price by return. $3 33 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
30, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C 

















GIVE BOOKS 


for 


XMAS AND THE NEW YEAR 


An illustrated List of the Newest Books to suit all tastes, with 
asection for Boys and Girl's, and Picture Books and Annuals 
for the Youngsters. 


Post Free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY Lid, 


163a, STRAND, W.C.2. (opposite Bush House). This shop will 
be open until 5 o’clock on Saturday, Dec. 12 &19. 











RECENT CATALOGUES 


No, 205. Miscellaneous Literature including Modern 
First Editions. 


No, 206. Philosophy and Theology. 


No. 207. Remainders (New Books Reduced in 
Price, Suitable for Christmas Presents). 





Copies of above catalogues will be sent post free on application. 


JAMES THIN, 54, 55 & 56, South Bridge, Edinburgh 
































“Why not solve the problem by giving all of them Books? 
LAMLEY & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

1, 3 and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7. 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Catalogues of New end Old Books sent on application. 














HREE CENTURIES OF PRICES OF WHEAT, FLOUR 
AND BBEAD, %&. by John Kirkland, National Bakery School, 
Road, London, 8.E 


The Kingdom 


Without Frontiers 
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HE vision of a_ world-wide 
Kingdom has enthused the 
heart and dominated the mind of 


men and women of many nations. 


Believing that all men are of equal value 
in the sight of God and that He has 
called all to fellowship with Him, the 
Christian Society has been set the task 
of sharing its knowledge of God with al! 
men —seeking with other peoples that 
rich and full experience which can only 


be attained as we seek and find together- 


The FRIENDS’ FOREIGN 
MISSION ASSOCIATION 
is engaged 
in Evangelistic, Educational, 
Medical and other service in 
INDIA, CHINA, SYRIA, 
MADAGASCAR & PEMBA. 


Contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged by 


The FRIENDS’ FOREIGN 
MISSION ASSOCIATION 


15, DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 








May be erdered through any bookseller, or from the Author, 
price 3s. post free. 
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HOT CHESTNUTS 


Pandora’s Hope. By AusTiN HARRISON. (Heinemann. 10s 64,) 
Woman's Place in Life. By Mary Emcy. (Allenson, 3s. 6d.) 
Women: an Enquiry. By WiLta Murr, (Hogarth Press. 
2s. 6d.) 

Ir is doubtless impossible to discuss the subject of the 
essential natures of men and women without uttering plati- 
tudes as old as the hills, but the modern way of serving 
these chestnuts, with a sauce of psycho-analysis and a dash 
of eroticism, is decidedly meant to produce a new hot dish. 
A glance at the index of the latest of these cookery books 
is enough to reveal the plan; Bottle Babies jostle Bergson 
and Byron, Democracy stands alongside Demonology, Ein- 
stein accompanied by Eunuchs hastens along with Freud 
and Elinor Glyn towards the Phallic Cult, Sadism and 
Secretions, and so through Twilight Sleep to an orgy of 
Witches’ Milk. It seems a simple trick, but there is doubt- 
less more in Mr. Harrison’s book than the index reveals ; 
unfortunately, however, he has adopted a style which makes 
it impossible for any other treasures there may be to be 
revealed ; for the book is simply unreadable. Ploughing 
along, as is a reviewer’s duty, yawning and groaning through 
the pages, I noticed a number of relevant omissions, but the 
rest of it I could not understand. There is, however, one 
piece of solid comfort in the book. “On this matter,—of 
physical detoxication and of co-operative utilitarianism,— 
the books are scanty.” Thank God! 

Mary Emcy’s work, hard though it is to believe it, is 
even more ambitious and even more unreadable. “The 
Creator's view and intention is alone the point for con- 
sideration,” she tells us, and she proceeds to set it out. 
But somehow she does not succeed in convincing me that 
she knows the Creator's views and intentions, and her 
sustained rigmarole contains hardly a grain of sense. 
The sauce to her chestnuts is a jumble of religious absurdity, 
even more dreary than the pathological, psychological, 
physiological, metaphysical, endocrinological dressing of 
“ Pandora’s Hope.”’ 

The third book, or rather Essay, is easier eating, rather 
unexciting, like plain boiled rice, but causing no bad 
dreams. Its main contention is that women are more con- 
crete and more practical than men, and that they inevitably 
turn their attention more towards human beings and human 
emotions than men do, who are otherwise occupied with 
machines, systems, and philosophies. This is a commonly 
accepted belief (and it is nicely borne out by a comparison 
of the man’s and the woman’s way of phrasing the same 


idea: ‘“ Woman by herself loses her sense of proportion, 
just as man by himself loses touch with reality,” says Willa 
Muir; “Woman is the concrete verity of human rela- 


tivity,’ says Austin Harrison—and there we have it in a 
nutshell). But for all its obviousness, and for all the myriad 
examples from real life with which it can be supported, it 
seems to me that it might be wise to hesitate before making 
those changes in education and opportunity which would be 
its logical outcome. Perhaps it is because I am a woman 
myself, and so inextricably wedded to the concrete; but I 
cannot help suspecting that housework and cookery are as 
much at the bottom of it all as sex psychology. The hard 
realities of infant care, of carpet sweeping, and of washing 
up, which are indeed so incompatible with abstract thought, 
may in themselves be the outcome of sex differentiation ; 
but, as at present carried on, they may equally well be the 
outcome of a badly adjusted civilization; and who can be 
sure that a different economic position for women would not 
let in a whole flood of new light? 

This booklet, at any rate, claims to be only a “ stimulus 
to further investigation into the essential differences between 
men and women,” and as such it justifies itself. But must 
we, absolutely, go on being stimulated in this direction? 
As a field for serious psychological research it is doubtless 
full of suggestion and utility, but for these half-and-half 
discussions, these semi-technical and wholly boring disquisi- 
tions, there seems little use. No doubt the young will have 
it so; no doubt the subject, which runs so readily into the 
personal and the flirtatious, will never die out of private 
conversation, especially now that all this elaborate new 
vocabulary is at its service. But for my part I would rather 
leave the old chestnuts in the fire. 

Ray SrracHey. 


[December 5, 1925. 


GOOD AVERAGE PEOPLE 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Seventeenth 

Century. 2 vols, iLongmans. 21s.) 

Tus is a reprint of the abridged edition of the “ Verney 
Memoirs,” first published in a fuller version in 1892. It 
is evidently useless to regret that only the abridged version 
has reseen the light. No publisher could be expected to 
tackle the complete job. Still we may deplore that this 
abridgment is inevitable. In a book like the “ Verney 
Memoirs,’’ it is the wealth of detail that counts. Of a really 
great man we desire to know that he won the battle of 
Austerlitz or was defeated at Waterloo; it is the big events 
of his life which count. But lesser people, like the Verneys, 
exist to provide the atmosphere, to show us the materials 
with which the Cromwells or the Straffords have to deal, 
and therefore the more we have of them the better. We 
may want to skip as we read, being engaged as we are on 
finding out what is useful or stimulating for us. But we 
want to have it all at hand. Further, as the book shows 
signs of being re-edited, we wish that this re-editing had 
gone a little further in order to meet the requirements of 
a dryer and more scientific age. In following the pitiful 
adventures of the Verney families, we do not suddenly wish 
to be brought up against quotations from Clough and Lowell. 

But for all our grumbling, we are heartily glad of this 
new edition of a book which best gives the atmosphere of the 
Civil War. The Verneys were high-minded, respon- 
sible, reasonably intelligent people who suddenly found 
themselves landed in an intolerable situation. As land- 
owners and Members of Parliament in County Bucks, and 
neighbours of John Hampden, theirs could be no light- 
hearted Royalist enthusiasm. In effect, a singularly happy 
family life was destroyed by the war. Sir Edmund, the 
father, was a moderate Royalist: his more prudent heir 
Ralph was a moderate Parliament man, who remained 
faithful to his party till, the Solemn League and Covenant 
very naturally sticking in his gizzard, he retired in squalor 
to Blois. Yet there was but little that divided father from 
son, and one is left with the conviction that a very small 
amount of wisdom on either side might have prevented the 
Civil War altogether, a conclusion which one reaches about 
nearly every catastrophe in history. “If only” might be 
the motto of the human race. Sir Edmund certainly belonged 
to an earlier, more full-blooded, age. As he groaned over 
his accounts at Claydon, he writes to a friend, praying for a 
“ general combustion ” which would ease everybody’s circum- 
stances. As shortly afterwards he had to put in two very 
distressing campaigns against the Scotch, and was finally 
killed at Edgehill, we may hope his last days were happy. 

Sir Ralph was a more purely seventeenth-century figure, 
rather prim and priggish, but highly conscientious, dutiful, 
and hard-working. He had no leanings towards general 
combustions, and merely wanted to get on with his life 
decently. This was the one thing he was never allowed to 
do, and exile was for him intolerable. 

The reader carries away an unforgettable picture of 
the beastliness of the Civil War and of the wretched land- 
owners on whom were quartered, alternatively, Cromwell’s 
Roundheads and Prince Rupert’s Germans. It is tragic to 
read of the collapse of the happy family life led by all the 
family at Claydon—the dozens of careers that began so 
merrily and ended in such misery. A more affectionate, 
closely knit family can rarely have existed, and the one 
unforgivable crime was to marry out of County Bucks. 

The Cromwellian Revolution spent its fury, and the 
family reunited more or less amid the hectic rejoicings of 
the Restoration. But we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the lives of a generation had been uselessly wasted. Sir 
Ralph sacrificed his family affection to the Parliament, and 
his liberty to his religion. But he was to get no reward in 
this world for his double sacrifice. For all his rather thin- 
lipped virtue, he is a noble and tragic figure. 

Perhaps the final impression we carry away with us 
is that only one thing ever happens, and that there are 
only two things to be said about it, one of which is said by 
Lady Sydenham in an orthography which perhaps betrays 
her emotion :— 

‘* But truly, my hart, it stagers me that he (Sir Ralph) 
shold not se clerly all thar wayes, being it is so aparrant. 
for how tis for the lebberty of the subget to tak all from 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





INVERESK PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 
DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. 


The third annual general meeing of the above Company 
was held at the North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
Saturday, November 28th. 

Mr. William Harrison, LL.B., chairman of the company, 
who presided, said :—I beg to submit to you the balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account of the company for the twelve months 
ended October 31st last, and as we have acquired, during the 
year under review, controlling interests in three additional well- 
known Scottish mills, I propose briefly in the first pace to deal 
with the figures in the balance-sheet and profit and loss account 
of your company, and subsequently with all essential facts and 
figures relating to all the companies controlled. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the paper trade during the 
financial year which has just ended was much worse than in the 
previous year, I find myself to-day, in presenting these accounts, 
in the happy position of recommending to you the payment of a 
final dividend of 1o per cent. for the year ended October 31st, 
making with the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid in May 
last a total dividend for the year of 15 per cent., against 123 
per cent. last year. 


PROFITS AND DISTRIBUTION. 


From the report and balance-sheet for the twelve months 
ended October 31st last you will see that our profits this year 
amounted to £70,694, compared with the profit of £69,783 last 
year, which, bear in mind, covered a thirteen months’ period. 
Last year we carried forward £32,826, and this sum, with the 
profits of £70,694 earned in 1925, leaves an available balance 
to deal with, subject to depreciation, debenture interest, and 
income-tax, of £103,520. Out of this latter sum we have set 
aside £10,000, as usual, for depreciation, and after providing 
for debenture interest income-tax, etc., the net balance avail- 
able amounts to £80,818, out of which sum has been paid the 
8 per cent. dividend on the preference shares to June 3o last 
and the interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
leaving a balance available for final distribution, subject to 
income-tax for 1925-6 on the 150,000 ordinary shares, of £67,107. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 10 per cent., making a total dividend 
for the year of 15 per cent., payable on December 1 next, less 
tax, leaving a balance of £55,671 to be carried forward to next 

ear. 

2 During the year under review we have settled our claims 
in cash for overpaid taxation. These, after all necessary de- 
ductions for bad debts and other sundry adjustments, amounted 
to £27,136, the whole of which we have placed to the reserve 
fund, bringing that fund up to £37,136. We recommend, how- 
ever, with a view to strengthening the reserve fund still further, 
to take an additional £12,863 from the balance at credit of pro- 
fit and loss account, so as to bring our reserve fund up from 
last year’s figure of £10,000 to £50,000 this year. 


CARRONGROVE. 


In the early part of 1924 we acquired a controlling inte1est 
in the Carrongrove Paper Company, and we to-day hold about 
60 per cent. of the 200,000 ordinary shares of £1 each in that 
company, at a cost of approximately £70,000, 

Now, dealing with the Carrongrove Company, the gross 
profit for the year ended October 31st last amounted to £77,309, 
and the balance brought forward from last vear was £29,507, 
making the sum of £106,816. From this latter amount depre- 
ciation, debenture interest, &c., amounting to £34,967, must be 
deducted thus leaving an available balance of £71,849. Out of 
this available balance there have been paid the preference divi- 
dends for the two half-years ended October 31st last, absorbing 
£12,627, leaving a balance available for dividend on the 
4,200,000 ordinary share capital of £59,222, subject to income- 
tax only. Although a very much larger dividend could be paid 
on the ordinary shares, your directors have only recommended 
the payment of a dividend of 6 per cent. for the year on the 
ordinary shares, which dividend, however, shows to you on our 
holding a return of about 11 per cent. Of the balance available 
ior distribution among the ordinary shoreholders, we have 
carried to reserve £6,127, and carried forward £43,620 to next 
year, subject to income-tax. 

This is not all. Duing the year under review we have 
recovered in respect of overpaid taxation a net sum in cash of 
£43,872, which has been placed to the reserve fund, thereby 
increasing this fund during the year by no less than £50,000. 

Since we acquired control of Carrongrove we have redeemed 
for cash £50,000 debenture stock, sufficient to meet the sinking 
fund for the next five years. The debts due to us at Carrongrove 
at October 31st were £69,000, stock £57,743, cash £51,286, 
whereas our trading debtors were only £30,434. A very strong 
position. Having stated these facts and figures so far as they 
relate to the Carrongrove Mill, might I impress upon yon that 








we have there one of the largest and best-equipped mills not only 
in England, but in the world, replete with the most modern 
buildings and machinery. 


CALDWELLS PAPER MILL. 

We acquired a controlling interest in this company in 
February last by purchase of a majority of the ordinary shares 
at a cost of approximately 1tos, per share for each ros. ordinary 
share. 

This company, under considerable handicaps, created to a 
large extent by the installation of new plant during its financial 
year ended October 31st last, made a profit of £46,360, against 
last year’s profit of £30,389, or an increased profit of £16,000. 
With our new plant at this mill in full operation I estimate the 
prcfits for 1926 on a conservative basis at £70,000, given fair 
weather in trade and labour. Your board are considering the 
stengthening of this company’s financial position, and we antici- 
pate being in a position to pay a reasonable interim dividend in 
May next on the ordinary shares. Of all our investments I cer- 
tainly regard this mill’s future profit-earning capacity to-day 
as the most promising. 


HENRY BRUCE AND SONS, LIMITED. 

In August last Inveresk and Carrongrove purchased in 
equal shares all the share capital of Henry Bruce and Sons, 
Limited, the well-known Scottish esparto manufacturers. This 
mill has recently been equipped with the most modern plant at 
a cost of over £100,000, and if you refer to the recent prospectus 
sent you, you will be able to judge for yourselves of our invest- 
ment. We are more than satisfied with it. 

Henry Bruce and Sons, Limited, has no debentures, and the 
net profits for 1925 will come up to our expectations—namely, 
£40,000. Inveresk and Carrongrove each hold one-half of the 
whole ordinary share capital. The dividend on the prior pre- 
ference shares in this company absorb about £13,300 per annum, 
so that Inveresk and Carrongrove should have a very good in- 
vestment here, as the ordinary share capital only cost them 
£69,000. In addition, since we acquired this undertaking we 
have found that there is a large sum due for repayment in respect 
of overpaid taxes. 


ANNANDALE AND SON, LIMITED, OF POLTON. 

In June last Inveresk purchased 59,000 of the 60,000 
oidinary shares of £1 each in this well-known high-class paper 
mi'l at par. The company is a household name in the trade for 
the very highest linen papers, and the financial position in actual 
cash at the date of our purchase was nearly two-thirds of the 
ordinary share capital. In October last this company paid an 
interim dividend of 4 per cent., and your directors regard this 
investment as a sound one. 

Having given you these facts in considerable detail, might 
I impress upon all ordinary shareholders in the Inveresk Com- 
pany that our investments in controlled companies standing in 
our balance-sheet at £214,000, could be sold to my own know- 
ledge to a holding company for cash for £500,000, 


THE PAPER TRADE. 

Now I should like to say something about the paper trade 
in general of this country as I find it to-day. 

As I have already reported to you, the year which has just 
passed was, in the opinion of some of our most experienced men 
in the trade, the worst on record, and this state of affairs and 
the large amount. of unemployed in this country is largely due 
to this country’s political policy. It would be a great service to 
this country if the Government would concentrate their attention 
on devising ways and means to safeguard distressed industries, 
and so decrease unemployment in this country. 

I have only this week returned from an extensive trip on the 
eastern borders of Germany, and have had an opportunity of 
visiting some of the finest mills in that country. We were 
amazed during our visit at the colossal sums which have been 
revently spent in all the large factories we visited in the recent 
installation of the most modern plant. The German manu- 
facturers are busy, but they are seriously handicapped at pre- 
sent by the scarcity of ready money in nearly all concerns which 
came under my investigation. The modern plant is there, put 
in at ridiculously low cost during the policy of inflation, and 
the German factories to-day are magnificently equipped to meet 
any wor!d-wide improvement in trade in the future. I condemn 
their working methods, which is pure sweating of labour. The 
workers are working in many factories seven days a week with 
a ten-hour shift, and the wages paid per hour for unskilled 
labour is 6d., against similar employees in the paper trade of 
1s. 2d., while skilled workers received 8$d. per hour, against 
our employees’ 1s. 8d. Is it right that they should be allowed 
to dump their surplus manufactures in this country without 
properly safeguarding ourselves and our workers against these 
low wages? 

At the present time our own mills can meet all comers, 
owing to our modern plants and the high quality of our pro- 
ductions, but we must always be on the look-out and see that 
we protect to the utmost of our power the shareholders for whom 
we are trustees, and this we shall do. 

I will now move “‘ That the balance-sheet together with the 
report be adopted.”’ 

Mr. Pike seconded the motion, which on being put to the 
meeting was unanimously carried. 
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thim which ar not of thar mind and to puld don thar houses 
and impresen thim and leve them to the marcy of the 
unruly multetude—i cannot fined that this is the lebberty of 
the subgete.’’ 
But all the Claydon ladies spelt in the wildest manner. 
Female education had evidently deteriorated since the 
days of the Tudors. One other disagreeable impression 
remains with us: the continual pregnancy of the women and 
the enormous mortality among the children. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Mr. Lioyp GrorceE writes a short preface to a biography of 
Lord Allenby, published under the title “Allenby of 
Armageddon,” by Raymond Savage (Hodder & Stoughton, 
20s.). Other biographical books are: “ Social and Diplo- 
matic Memories,” by Sir J. Rennell Rodd (Arnold, 21s.); 
“The Life of Judge Gary,’’ by Ida M. Tarbell (Appleton, 
12s. 6d.), which tells the life story of the head of the United 
States Steel Corporation ; and “ From Pigeon Post to Wire- 
less,” by Henry M. Collins (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), 
which contains the reminiscences of one who has been con- 
nected with Reuter’s since its foundation. 

“ Proportional Representation, its Dangers and Defects,” 
by George Horwill (Allen & Unwin, 6s.), is a detailed criti- 
cism of the P.R. method. “ Deteated Victory,” by Marcel 
Sembat (Labour Publishing Co., 4s. 6d.), is a translation of 
the late well-known French Socialist’s book, and has a 
preface by Mr. Ponsonby. “ Americana, 1925,” edited by 
H. L. Mencken (Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.), is a very amusing and 
interesting book ; it consists of extracts from American news- 
papers which are collected and published monthly in “The 
American Mercury.” 

Among travel books should be noted: “ Mystery Cities,’’ 
by Thomas Gann (Duckworth, 21s.), which tells of explora- 
tion in Lubaantun ; “ By the Waters of Carthage,” by Norma 
Lorimer (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.), which deals with the life 
of an Englishwoman married to a Moor in Tunis; and “ The 
Blue Steppes,” by Gerard Shelley (Hamilton, 12s. 6d.), 
which is the account of a long stay in Russia. 

Several interesting scientific books have been published 
recently: ‘Modern Magnetics,’’ by Felix Auerbach 
(Methuen, 15s.); “ Electrical Power and National Progress,” 
by Hugh Quigley (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.); “ Health and 
Self-Mastery, through Psycho-Analysis and Auto-Sugges- 
tion,” by W. J. Fielding (John Hamilton, 7s. 6d.); and 
the third edition of “ A Text-Book of Experimental Psycho- 
logy, Part II., Laboratory Exercises,” by Charles 8S. Myers 
and F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge University Press, 7s.). 

“The Chain of Life,” by Lucretia Perry Osborn 
(Scribners, 10s. 6d.), attempts to explain to laymen and 
students the development of life from its origin to primitive 
man. “ Three Centuries of Chemistry,’’ by Irvine Masson 
(Benn, 10s. 6d.), deals with the history of chemistry from 
the seventeenth century to the present day. 


NOVELS 


Broken Ties. 
7s. 6d.) 

A slender incident creates a short story if words are 
not wastefully heaped upon it, but built over it into some 
dignified form. “ The Editor’’ and “ Emancipation ’’ are 
brief, and might have been thin, but they contain every- 
thing that is necessary if we are to understand how the 
exasperated journalist was recalled to thoughts of his sick 
child, and how a woman obtained the lover whom she desired, 
only to lose him because the obtaining had cost another 
man his life. Unexpectedly as each story in the book 
opens and closes, none is rough or merely abrupt for the 
sake of being abrupt. The method of approach simply pro- 
ceeds from the economy which everywhere directs the use 
of satiric humour and temperate metaphor. In “ Broken 
Ties,’’ which extends to almost the length of half the book, 
we have a lucid compendium of all the qualities we have 
learned to expect. We long to join the followers of the 
devoted Satish, and to be free of the unfamiliar atmosphere 
in which alien exultations and agonies stir our imprisoned 
idealisms, and we can hear the laughter of all the mystics 
of the world. 


IN BRIEF 


By RABINDRANATH TaGORE. (Macmillan. 
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The Power and the Glory. By GILBERT PARKER. 
& Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 


This story of France and Canada in the time of Louis 
XIV. often suffers from a compressed style which suggests 
haste and superficiality. It contains episodes of intrigue. 
exploration, and adventure which might have been extended 
and enriched until a very attractive historical novel had 
been produced, but, as it is, all salient romance is sacri- 
ficed to a dull uniformity of emotion, which reduces scenes 
of pathos or triumph to mere suggestions of what might 
be. To be afraid of extravagance in writing such a novel is 
always dangerous. 


(Hodder 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Speaker's Commentaries. By the Right Hon. JAmEs 
WILLIAM LOWTHER, VISCOUNT ULLSWATER. vols. 
(Arnold. 36s,) 


We began to read this two-volume autobiography 
expecting much, and among other things plenty of amuse- 
ment. It is, however, a very disappointing book. Mr. 
Lowther had a great reputation as Speaker, but Lord 
Ullswater has proved that a good Speaker may be a bad 
writer. He has a poor eye for 1aemories, and almost a 
genius for taking the edge off a story in print. The greater 
part of these two volumes is taken up by such statements 
as that 

‘‘Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, a sister of Lord Salis- 

bury, shared her husband’s religious and political views, 

and was his trusted and beloved helpmate,”’ 
or that 

‘‘The legal adviser to the Foreign Office was Mr. W. 

Davidson, a great Alpine climber and the writer of most 

laborious minutes in a Leautiful handwriting.” 

Most things reflect great credit upon most people, particu- 
larly those “in society’’ and the Tory Party, but the 
record of their meritorious lives and thoughts is not ex- 
hilarating. The early part of the book is much the best, 
particularly some really amusing stories about Caroline, 
Duchess of Cleveland. 

a . & 
The New Spirit in the European Theatre. 

CARTER. (Benn. 258 ) 


This book is an incoherent farrago of violent nonsense 
by a man who wishes to combine in himself Jeremy Collier 
and Lenin. A large part of the book consists of a Short 
View of the Profaneness and Immorality, &c., in which 
hatred of sex carries the author so far as to see in “ Six 
Characters ’’ a play whose chief interest is erotic! Trench’s 
“ Napoleon,”’ on the other hand, “ was perhaps designed to 
foretell the coming rise of co-operation and the decline of 
individualism ’’! There are in the book some useful facts 
and figures as regards productions at home and abroad, 
but they are so obviously given with intent to persuade that 
one would like to check them before using them. As far as 
can be gathered, the argument is this: We have no national 
theatre, and so nothing to keep up the standard of morality. 
A national theatre by itself is no good—vide France—but 
combined with a revolution breathes a new spirit into the 
drama, The more violent the revolution, the newer-spirited 
the drama. The proof lies in Russia, where the scenery is 
more solid and crooked than anywhere else, and motor- 
bicycles career through the auditorium on to the stage, to 
give all the charm of intimacy. Therefore, Workers of the 
World, Unite, and now that-you have learned a new morality, 
namely that war is wicked and machines are lovely, all 
will be well. It may be relevant to note that Mr. Carter 
believes Ben Jonson to have been one of those smutty 
Restoration Dramatists. 

+ 


By HwNTLy 


_ * 
The Ways of Knowing. By WILLIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE. 
(Allen & Unwin. 16s, 


Professor Montague is well known in America as one 
of the band of philosophers who published that first famous 
essay in joint philosophizing, “ The New Realism.”’ Since 
the publication of this work the company of its authors has 
fallen apart. Some have gone forward with Professors Perry 
and Holt to a complete suppression of the conscious active 
subject in the process called knowing, and have reduced the 
world of mind to a cross-section of the world of objects. 
Professor Montague has stayed behind. He believes in the 
reality of a knowing conscious subject, as well as in a world 
of independent external objects, and holds that the two 
worlds of mind and objects can vary independently of each 
other, and constitute, therefore, a true duality. The diffi- 
culties which can be urged against this position arise, in 
Professor Montague’s view, from a failure clearly to distin- 
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guish the various ways in which knowing can take place, 
from the interpretation of the fact and the results of such 
knowing. Hence the present book falls into two distinct 
parts, the first dealing with the different types of knowing, 
the second with the various theories that interpret both 
knowledge and the universe on the basis of the evidence the 
types of knowing supply. Much the best section of the book 
is a series of five dialogues in the Berkeleyan manner, in 
which Professor Montague defends his position against the 
protagonists of opposing schools, and ends by converting 


them. 
* * * 


Ships of the Seven Seas. By HAWTHORNE DANIEL. With 
an Introduction by FRANKLIN D. RooskVELT. (Heinemann, 
15s,) 

The Romance of Lighthouses and Lifeboats. By T. W. 
CoRBIN, (Seeley & Service. 6s.) 

Every intelligent boy and a great many adults should 
welcome these two volumes, which are really good examples 
of their type—the book of popular information. Both are 
simply, clearly, and pleasantly written, and present a great 
mass of facts in a thoroughly interesting way. Mr. Daniel 
has packed into 300 pages the development of the warship 
and the merchant vessel, of seamanship and navigation, of 
ports and lighthouses, together with a description of all 
types of steamer in common use to-day. His treatment is 
inevitably sketchy ; but, on the whole, he has provided a 
wonderfully good introduction to his immense subject. Over 
a hundred line drawings by Francis J. Rigney give an excel- 
lent idea of the development of the ship from the dug-out 
to the “ Mauretania.” Mr. Corbin is a little weak on the 
historical side; but his explanation of the construction and 
working of lighthouses, lifeboats, rocket apparatus, wireless, 
and submarine signalling is both full and fascinating. Here, 
too, the illustrations are good and helpful. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


As might be expected, the discussion this month is all of 
Locarno. The “Empire Review” with the “ Locarno 
Pact” by “ Diplomaticus,” and the “ Fortnightly Review ” 
with “ Notes from Locarno,” by Mr. Hugh Spender, who has 
established a line in picturesque description of inter- 
national meetings, are content to express congratulations. 
Mr. George Glasgow, in an interesting article in the “Con- 
temporary Review,” goes more deeply into the subject. 
“Neither at Locarno nor in any of the countries whose 
statesmen initialled the Treaties was much importance 
attached to the treaties themselves by comparison with the 
pacifist spirit which they appeared to release throughout 
Europe. . . . The interesting thing was that few people took 
any interest in the actual texts.” The most important part 
of Mr. Glasgow’s paper is that which deals with the position 
of Soviet Russia. Mr. Glasgow writes: “It is a melan- 
choly fact that Great Britain, who has most to gain from 
sensible relations with Russia, should be the least enter- 
prising in the whole world, so far as Russia is concerned.” 
In order to find out how far Russian opinioh is ripe for a 
renewed attempt at an Anglo-Russian understanding, Mr. 
Glasgow addressed to Mr. Rakovsky three questions, con- 
cerning the attitude of the Russian nation towards Locarno, 
the League of Nations, and “ those problems which, in the 
view of the present British Government, constitute an 
obstacle to friendship between the two countries.” Mr. 
Rakovsky’s considered replies are given. Mrs. H. M. 
Swanwick, the editor of “ Foreign Affairs: a Journal of 
International Understanding,” adopts as the title of her 
reflections on the Treaty in that paper Mr. MacDonald’s 
phrase “ There it is.’’ It expresses, she writes, the attitude 
of the Opposition: “ We do not like the Treaty... . We 
did not make it and we tried for something very different 
. . - but now—there it is... The test of the Treaty 
will be its results . . . many will say, what matters is not 
the Treaty itself so much as the state of mind it has en- 
gendered. .. . But we must be wary. Mr. MacDonald 
warned us that ‘a psychological effect is always a passing 
effect.’’’ The leading article in the “ Round Table ” 
dwells on the same point, and expresses frank concern at 
the commitments of Great Britain, dealing at some length 
with the curious situation in which the Colonies are placed. 

Mr. Beckles Willson, writing in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 


’ 


tury ’’ on “Itay’s Vital Insurgence,” shows sympathy for 
the ideals of modern Italy; Mr. James Murphy, with the 
“ Parabola of Fascism ’’ in the “ Fortnightly Review,’’ is 
more critical, but much the most interesting articles of this 
month’s batch on the fascinating theme are two by Pro- 
fessor Gaetano Salvemini: one, “The Responsibility of 
Mussolini,” in “Foreign Affairs,” and the other, “The 
Terror in Florence,” in the “ Review of Reviews.” Pro- 
fessor Salvemini is an exile from Italy, and we benefit by 
the fact that our newspapers offer him hospitality denied 
by those of his own country. 

In the “ Fortnightly Review,” Mr. John Bell writes on 
“ The French Financial Plight,” and Mr. Sisley Huddleston 
deals with the same subject in the “ Contemporary Review ”’ 
under the title “ France’s Peril.’’ In the same paper, Mr. 
Dudley Heathcote has an interesting article on “ The New 
Germany,” and Mr. John Harris gives an account of the 
work done by the Slavery Commission of the League of 
Nations, and Professor Gilbert Murray writes on “ What 
Liberalism Stands For.” 

One is tempted to include in the list of articles on 
Foreign Affairs a delightful essay by M. André Maurois 
on “Les Anglais,’’ in the “ Nineteenth Century.” Last 
month, Mr. Claude Washburn wrote on “ The French ” in 
this Review, explaining how, in one mood, he liked the 
French, and in another, he detested them. M. Maurois has 
tried to give the same account of his feelings towards us, 
but luckily when, after much charming appreciation, he 
tries to present the other side, he finds he has no heart for 
it, and says: “De ceux qu’on aime vraiment les défauts 
plaisent aussi... tout sentiment critique disparait de- 
vant le plaisir de comprendre. . . . Ces Anglais, par ex- 
emple, je viens de les discuter parce que le jeu dialectique 
m’y forgait, mais la vérité est que je les aime bien et que je 
les ai acceptés depuis longtemps.’ For all that, no one has 
a keener eye for our absurdities and angularities than M. 
Maurois, although he judges them so kindly. 

The best thing in the “ Adelphi” is a contribution by 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence called “Corasmin and the Parrots.” 
Miss Mary Arden has a short story called “ The Casual 
Acquaintance.” “After All: an Experience in Dying,’’ 
by “C. C.,” and “Pleasant Miracles,” by Mr. Henry 
Chester Tracy, show that the “Adelphi” is still a hos- 
pitable dumping-ground for the loquacious introspective. 

“ Chambers’s Journal” this month is a special Christ- 
mas number, containing many short stories, the most 
important being “ How Christmas Came to the Honeybuns,” 
by Mr. Harold Spender, and “ The Fan-Shaped Coach,” by 
Mr. Appleby Terrill. 

In the “English Review ” Mr. Louis Golding relates 
an incident of travel called “ Magdalen in Sicily,’’ and Mr. 
J. O. P. Bland has an amusing article on “ Things They 
Don’t Do Better in France.” There are two stories: “ The 
Daughter of a Turk,” by Demetra Vaka, and “ The Gorge,’’ 
by Llewellyn Rheol. 

“The Cornhill Magazine” has “The Dome of the 
Rock,” by Major-General Sir George MacMunn, and “ The 
Slippery Floor: a Story of the Studios,’’ by Mr. Jan Gordon. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


POTASH—RUBBER—BANK RATE. 


E gave some particulars last week of the Ger- 
man potash industry by way of introduction to 
the German Potash Loan. It is understood 

that this loan has now been postponed until the beginning 
of next week, but we may give some details of the terms 
of issue which have not hitherto been available. The 
total amount authorized is $75,000,000, and the amount 
to be placed in London will be something between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000. The loan will take the form 
of a7 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture issued at 943, 
and redeemable by 1950 by means of a cumulative sinking 
fund operating half-yearly by purchase at or under 102}, 
or by drawings at 1024. The German Potash Syndicate 
will have the right to redeem the whole of the loan on 
60 days’ notice at 105 plus interest during the period 
November Ist, 1935, to November Ist, 1940, and after 
these dates at 1024 plus interest. The Potash Syndicate 
of Germany, as we stated last week, controls the output 
and dealings in potash in Germany (this arrangement 
holds good up to the end of 1953), and every firm or com- 
pany which either produces or deals in potash is a member 
of the Syndicate. The security of the loan will consist 
of mortgages over the potash mines and works of all the 
members of the Syndicate. In addition (and this is the 
most satisfactory feature) the entire proceeds of all 
exports will be collected by banks appointed by the 
London agents, and out of these gross proceeds the col- 
lecting banks will retain monthly 1-12th of the annual 
sum required to meet interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments. The principal consumers of potash outside Ger- 
many are the United States, Great Britain and 
Dominions, Denmark, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, and the international currency which will be 
collected by the banks in respect of exports on the 
average of the last three years would have covered the 
service of the bonds more than three times, and for the 
year 1925 it is estimated that it will cover the service 
over four times. The estimated net earnings of the 
members of the Syndicate for 1925 are approximately 
£2,250,000. The proceeds of the bonds will be used to 
pay off existing funded debt approaching something like 
£2,500,000, and the balance for the development of the 
industry. 
* x * 

The cause of the postponement of the Potash Loan 
provides a curious commentary upon business affairs on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It was originally intended 
that of the amount authorized of $75,000,000, about 
$26,000,000 should be raised in New York, $5,000,000 
in Holland, $8,000,000 in Switzerland, $1,000,000 in 
Sweden, and £2,000,000 in London. A hitch, however, 
occurred in New York. So confused is business with 
politics that it was thought undesirable, at a time when 
American motor-car manufacturers are seething with 
indignation at the rubber restriction scheme, that a loan 
should be issued publicly in New York to finance another 
industry which exercises a virtual monopoly of an im- 
portant article of consumption in America. The Ameri- 
can investor’s loss is our gain, and in our view the amount 
to be issued in London is well within the limit of absorp- 
tion for a loan of this class. It is to be expected that 
the Potash loan will be as popular with the general 
investor as the “ Dawes ’’ loan, now standing at 102. 


* 7 oe 
The indignation of American manufacturers at the 


rising price of rubber can well be appreciated, but it is 
unnecessarily intensified by the cry of broken pledges. 


The Rubber Association of America claims to have re- 


ceived assurances from the Growers’ Association at the 
time of the inception of the restriction scheme that in the 
event of the price of rubber rising unduly, discretionary 
powers would be exercised to bring the price down to a 
reasonable level. At that time ls. 6d. was contemplated 
as a fair price for both producer and consumer. The 
American Association in view of the prospect of short 
supplies and runaway prices has now asked the Growers’ 
Association and Lord Stevenson to carry out the “ assur- 
ances ’’ which had been given for remedial measures. No 
satisfaction has been received from either, as might be 
expected. Neither the Growers’ Association nor Lord 
Stevenson can now control the rubber market when a 
famine of rubber is in sight. What the American manu- 
facturers do not appreciate is that the runaway prices 
have been accentuated by speculation on the part of their 
own countrymen. A combination of some of the large 
manufacturers held off from the market at one time in 
order to depress prices, and have now rushed in to buy. 
This element of speculation constitutes the chief danger 
in the rubber situation. With the price of com- 
modity at over 500 per cent. above cost of production, a 
severe fall in price would follow any curtailment of buy- 
ing. If the extraordinary increase in consumption con- 
tinues the curtailment to buying could only be tem- 
porary, but with such articles of semi-luxury as motor- 
cars, it is impossible to prognosticate with any certainty 
the rate of increase in consumption over the next few 
years. At present the outlook for the rubber industry 
remains good, and a shortage of rubber this year and next 


almost certain. 
a * * 


Last week it seemed probable that the speculation 
rampant on the New York Stock Exchange would compel 
New York to raise its rediscount rate, but most of the 
call money that is at the disposal of the New York Stock 
Exchange has been coming from “ out-of-town” banks, 
and the action taken by the other Federal Reserve banks 
led to sufficient selling to check the speculative bull move- 
ment. It does not look as if we shall long survive in 
London on a 4 per cent. Bank rate. The outflow of gold 
must soon compel the Bank of England to protect 
its gold reserve. Already the Bank looks like being 
in a technically weak position at the end of the year. As 
we write, over £700,000 gold flows out, and more is 
likely to follow with the Amsterdam rate below, and the 
New York rate again near, gold export point. The 
Bank s return on December 23rd is not likely to show a 
better proportion of reserve to liabilities than, say, 
15 per cent., against 19.5 per cent. on November 25th. 
Money is easier, after the disbursement of War Loan 
dividends, and the market rate of discount has fallen 
back to 3 15-16 or under. It would seem that a rise in 
Bank rate has already been discounted to a large extent, 
for the leading stocks in the gilt-edged market are to-day 
lower than they were a year ago when Bank rate was also 
4 per cent. The following table gives the prices of the 
leading gilt-edged stocks on Wednesday, and the approxi- 
mate yields thereon, together with the prices ruling 
at the end of November, 1924 :— 


Flat Yield 
allowing for 
accrued 

interest. 


Price on 
Yield with Nov. 28, 
redemption. 1924. 


Price 
Dec. 2. 
34% Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) eae - 1S 78 15-16 
4% Victory Bonds (1976) large 93 934 
4% Funding (1960-90) ... ... 86% 893 
5% War Loan (1929-47) --» 100 7-16 1014 
44% Conversion Loan (1940-44) 93 9-16 5 99 
5% Nat. War Bonds (1927)... 105 9-16 1064 
54% Treas. Bonds A & B (1929) 102g g 104 








